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Gilaroo.— You have been reading I 
see. Anything new? 

Stukely. — Not exactly new. I have 
been perusing an early volume of Tytler’s 
History of Scotland, one of the most in- 
teresting works I have read for some time 
—all the elegance of a romance with the 
solidity of a history. What fearful rev- 
elations the writer makes of the state of 
past manners — what monstrous usurpa- 
tions — what crimes — what tyrannies of 
the strong over the weak! 

Gil.— All history is much the same 
thing ; little else than a record of crimes 
ayd miseries; injustice on the one hand, 
and suffering on the other. Ambition, 
however, has been the principal source 
of national calamity. A monarch, already 
powerful, wishes to become moreso. He 
sees a comparatively helpless little king- 
dom in his neighborhood, and thinking 
what a fine thing it would be to add it to 
his own already large territory, he does 
not scruple to put every species of base 
engine at work to accomplish his ends: 
if underhand means fail, he proclaims 
open war, lets loose a body of armed men 
on the unhappy country, with orders to 
put all to the sword who resist his ini- 
quitous aggression. ‘This was what Ed- 
ward I. did with Scotland, a country he 
had no right to meddle with, and which 
fortunately was able to beat off him and 





did with Ireland, which was less fortu- 
nate in making its defence. This was 
what different sovereigns of the overgrown 
Russian dominions have done with Po- 
land. It was by no other means that 
Prussia grew to be a great kingdom out 
of the small duchy of Brandenburg. 
France was once half a dozen little 
kingdoms, which were all swallowed up, 
the less by the greater, till it now forms 
only one. Spain has undergone the 
same process. Austria has encroached 
upon and absorbed Lombardy, one of 
the finest portions of Italy. What coun- 
try, indeed, that can be named, has not 
become what it is by a violent aggression 
én the rights of others? 

Stuke. — What, indeed ; but it is one 
comfort that we do not see any of the 
injustice you allude to in our times. 

Gil.— Pardon; not quite come to that 
yet. As long as there is ignorance, there 
will be also vulgar ambition, and its nat- 
ural consequences. At present, if we 
choose to look abroad, we have many spec- 
tacles of already powerful and sufficiently 
large states attempting to extend them- 
selves over comparatively defenceless ter- 
ritories. Nicholas of Russia is carrying on 
a war against the inhabitants of the Cau- 
casus, of precisely the same nature as that 
which Edward I. carried on against Scot- 
land, and with equal injustice. On what 
plea of right the French are attempting to 
conquer the north of Africa, is more, I 


his successors. This was what Henry II. | imagine, than they could satisfactorily 
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explain. The people of the United States, 
too, imitating the ambition of the Ed- 
wards, Henrys, Fredericks, and Nicho- 
lases of the old world, seem to have 
latterly become quite unscrupulous as to 
their acquisitions. After this, nobody 
need blame kings as the only aggressors 
on national rights. 

Stuke. — Ah, I see; you allude to that 
Oregon affair? I cannot say I rightly un- 
derstand it. 

Gil. — Yes, it is that I was thinking of. 
Is it not a monstrous pity that the intel- 
ligent and peace-loving of two nations 
should forever be kept on the brink of a 
mortal quarrel about such utterly con- 
temptible points of dispute? Who in 
Great Britain cares a farthing for Oregon, 
and what rational American cares for it 
either? Yet, by heedless persons using 
indiscreet words, and manifesting a thirst 
of acquisition, the most alarming conse- 
quences may be threatened. 

Stuke.—I have heard it said that a 
smart war, though expensive at the time, 
is not a bad thing in the main; it scatters 
money about, and gives a great deal of 
employment. 

Gil. —I'll tell you what war does. 
It causes large sums — ten millions or so, 
for a beginning — to be raised by imme- 
diate or postponed taxation ; if postponed, 
then interést as well as principal has to 
be provided for. This exaction operates 
detrimentally in*two ways. Everybody 
gives money out, for which he gets 
nothing back, which is a loss; and the 
money, instead of being spent in creating 
articles of exchangeable value, is laid 
out on things altogether worthless. In 
making these articles —guns for exam- 
ple— men no doubt receive wages, but 
the articles never sell for anything after- 
wards: you might just as well give men 
wages for doing nothing. 

Stuke. — Stop a moment. Do not those 
who pay out money to buy guns— that 
is, the tax-payers — get back a consider- 
able part of it in consequence of the 
briskness of trade? That, I believe, is 
the question. 

Gil. — A few individuals in particular 
circumstances may get back more than 
they pay out. For example, a farmer 


who supplies food to a depot of prisoners”! 
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of war may realize a profit ten times the 
amount of his taxes. But the people at 
large get back nothing. The money in 
the course of circulation may be paid to 
shopkeepers for articles, but these arti- 
cles were not got for nothing. In the 
most favorable view of the case, the pro 
portion of money returned must be in- 
finitesimal —a thing too illusory to be 
spoken about. 

Stuke. — But you will allow that vast 
numbers of men are employed as soldiers 
and sailors ? 

Gil.— Of course, and so much the 
worse. Assuming that the war is never 
to bring anything good to the country, 
the employment of so many men is a 
double loss— the loss of the money ex- 
pended in feeding, clothing, and paying, 
perhaps pensioning them; and the loss 
incurred by the abstraction of so many 
able-bodied men from the field of labor. 

Stuke. —I don’t clearly see that. Are 
not the men busy fighting, which is surely 
labor ? 

Gil. — But it is a labor which yields 
no return. We get nothing out of it but 
misery. If fifty thousand men are kept 
blowing away gunpowder into the at- 
mosphere for a whole year, we cannot, 
as far as I can see, be the richer for it, 
but a great deal the poorer. It is a labor 
worse than lost. As every one of the 
fighters might be working at some useful 
employment, and adding to the national 
resources, if he were not a soldier, itis 
pretty clear that war is an engine of na- 
tional impoverishment. Of the calamities 
which it otherwise produces, I need say 
nothing. Its interruption of commerce, 
its distracting of people’s minds from all 
sorts of social improvement, its positively 
barbarizing influence, is all bad. The 
loss of life and limb arising from it is 
deplorable. 

Stuke. — At all events, the army is re- 
cruited from the least useful and respect- 
able portion of the community — a kind 
of riddance of badly-behaved young men. 
Is it not Laing who compliments us on 
our constructing the army out of the 
least valuable materials in the country, 
instead of, as in Prussia, using up indis- 
criminately the best members of the com- 
munity as soldiers ? 
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Gil.— There may be some truth in | kind is already done in Aberdeen, with 


that, although I must say the army, on 
the whole, is an exceedingly weli-con- 
ducted body of men, and abounds in 
persons of great respectability and intel- 
ligence. However, granting that it does 
rid us of many bad spirits, might not 
there be some better plan of rendering 
these men harmless to society, than in 
making them soldiers? Have all fair 
means of instruction and melioration 
been tried? One defect in our institu- 
tions seems obvious: we have no general 
and humane plan for preventing petty 
crimes, and rescuing the youthful poor 
from vices which ruin their character, 
and send them a long life of misery. 
Public justice, in treating these unfor- 
tunate beings, never considers tempta- 
tions, nor has any idea of predispositions 
in the individual. All are swept into the 
gulf; driven into the hands of the re- 
cruiting sergeant, or condemned and 
sent to the penal colonies. 





Stuke. —I don’t know that society is | 


to be blamed for this. Some years ago, 
an association of benevolent persons, at 
their own expense, rid the streets of 
London of houseless and destitute chil- 
dren, to whom they kindly gave board, 
clothing, education, and industrial train- 
ing. After thus putting them in a way 
of earning a livelihood, they apprenticed 


| est light. 


the best effect, and will be by and by in 
some other towns. Why should London 
not follow the example? My opinion is, 
that the society you allude to was far too 
easily intimidated. The members, know- 
ing that what they were doing was from 
no bad motive, but the reverse, should 
have persevered — outlived the clamor 
against them. 

Stuke. —So they would, I daresay, if 
they had been backed. The world is 
often most thankless to its benefactors, 
and often joins in the laugh against indi- 
viduals who have for years been doing 
much good. 

Gil. — Men of integrity of principle 
should not mind either sarcasm or abuse. 
You remember what Sir Walter Scott 
said of his enemies and detractors: “I 
let them hum and buzz themselves to 
sleep.”” Whatever arrangement is founded 
on truth and justice, must stand; what- 
ever has a basis in fraud, must come to 
nought. Emerson puts this in the clear- 
It is an acknowledged truth 


| in ethics, and not less true in social 


| 
} 
| 
| 


them to farmers at the Cape of Good | 


Hope ; for they could not get employment 
for them at home. Well, this institution 
was brought to an end, by what I thought 
a very senseless howl of the metropolitan 
press. They said it was a system of 
white slavery ; and as the supporters of 
the institution had no interest in ‘carry- 
ing it on, and did not like to be called 
names, they gave it up. I now see, by a 
report of what took place a short time 
ago in the Lord Mayor’s court, that the 
streets are again haunted by destitute 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


children, who of course all become | 


thieves. I wonder who, in the face of 
the former experiment, will be willing to 
look after them. . 
Gil.— Why, the parish authorities 
certainly; and if they don’t, schools of 
industry ought to be got up, at the pub- 
lic expense, to rescue these poor children 
from destruction. Something of this 


| 
| 
| 


economics. Honesty, you know, is 
always the best policy. 

Stuke. — Yet what is more observable 
than that of clever dishonest men suc- 
ceeding in their schemes, while good 
men are defeated in their most useful 
arrangements ? 

Gil. — The dishonest and the shabby 
may achieve some paltry end, no doubt ; 
but look around, and see that if, on the 
whole, the honest men have not the best 
of it. Who are those who command 
respect? —I do not mean obsequious 
adulation —the honest men to be sure. 
Who are those who gain no esteem, 
though, perhaps, some applause, for 
their talents ?— the unprincipled, to 
be sure. If there be a lesson taught 
more distinctly than another at the 
present moment, it is, that no brilliancy 
of qualification, no power of genius, no 
learning, no rank, no anything, can make 
a dishonest man be respected. The plain 
inference is, that, in defiance of sneers 
and obloquy, every one should do his 
best to act with a resolute integrity of 
principle. It may be inconvenient, or it 
may involve some sacrifices in the mean 
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time, but it will unquestionably be alone 
gainful in the end. 

Stuke. — All very fine in theory, but 
only so-so in practice. We see countries 
making a capital thing of stealing other 
countries near them ; we see great bodies 
of individuals living in splendid style, by 
stealing men and making them work like 
brutes; we see hundreds of persons as 
comfortable and respected as may be, 
although living by very shabby kinds of 
tricks. 

Gil. — You look only at the outside 
of things. Among universal affairs it is 
often difficult to trace the retributive pun- 
ishment of acts unquestionably vicious, 
and indefensible on moral grounds. The 
ways of Providence are not always clear 
to the intelligence of man. Retribution 
may sometimes demonstrate itself in 
secret cankering cares, or feelings of re- 
morse ; sometimes in exposure to the 
world, and disgrace ; sometimes in dis- 
tressing annoyances from the failure of 
schemes; sometimes in terrible fears 
for consequences ; at the very least, loss 
of self-respect. Who knows whether 
Russia may not yet repent of having 
crushed Poland? Is not Austria at its 
wit’s end keeping Lombardy in subjec- 
tion? Have not the French caught a 


Tartar in Algeria? May not the United | 
| alms. 


States, by their extensions, be going on 
infatuatedly to their ruin? Is not their 
very slave system enough to blow them 
up? Honesty, along with kindness, I 
repeat, should be the governing principle 
of the world. 

Stuke. — What you say may be true in 
the main, but I doubt its application to 
ordinary matters. It would be all very 
well, acting in every affair of life with 
‘transparent uprightness, and candor, and 
generosity, if every other person would 
do the same; but the bulk of the world 
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old story of the beggar and the mer. 
chant. 

Gil. — What story do you allude to? 
I don’t remember anything of the kind, 

Stuke.— The story was this: I have 
seen it in some old book. In a certain 
city in the East there was a poor man, a 
beggar, who sat daily at the corner of a 
street, where his miserable appearance 
might excite the charity of the numerous 
passengers. One occasionally would give 
him a trifle; many gave him nothing. 
It happened that a rich merchant came 
to reside in that quarter, and taking com. 
passion on the poor man, he dropped an 
alms to him daily in passing. The regu- 
larity of this bounty cheered the beggar 
very much, A coin equal to a penny 
was the amount of the alms each day, 
and on this he began to reckon with as 
much certainty as that the sun would 
rise. It became to him a sort of annuity. 
Well, this went on for a series of years, 
the beggar all the time improving in cir- 
cumstances, and looking on his bene- 
factor with profound respect. At length 
things took a turn with the merchant. 
Whether he had met with heavy losses, or 
had discovered some other pauper more 
needful and deserving, I do not know, 
but it is certain that he all at once de- 
sisted from giving the beggar his usual 
The first day that this took place 
the beggar was a little surprised, but as 
it might be an accidental omission, it 
did: not give him very deep concern. 
The second day he was surprised in 
earnest; he was dreadfully chagrined. 


| What have I done, thought he, that I 


should merit this extraordinary treat 
ment? ‘The third day he was furious; 
it was an indignity not to be borne; it 
was a positive robbery. Addressing 


| the merchant on the fourth day, he re 
| quested to know what he had done to be 


are a set of sharks, with whom it is neces- | 


sary, at the very least, to be always on 
the defensive. For my part, I have been 
the victim of all sorts of encroachments ; 
and, what is strange, I have been ill-used 
chiefly by those to whom I have shown 
kindness. I have got only kicks for 
my half-pence. Sometimes I cannot 
help laughing at the way I have been 
treated ; it reminds me so much of the 


| stopped ? 


treated thus: why was his daily allowance 
The merchant was now in his 
turn surprised, and replied that he could 
not be questioned as to his dispensation 
of alms; he could do with his own as he 


liked. This answer, which you would 


| 


think was quite reasonable, would not do 
for the beggar. He said that he had no 
wish to injure any man, but it was his 
duty to defend his rights, and seeing the 
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THE TOLLMAN. 


merchant would not pay him his daily 
salary, he must refer the case to a court 
of justice. Accordingly, he had the mer- 
chant up before the cady, to whom he-ex- 
plained his wrongs. ‘‘'This merchant,” 
said he, ‘‘ has done me a serious injury. 
He gave me a penny a-day for so many 
years, that I arranged all my plans in ref- 
erence to it. I married on the faith of 
the penny, and nothing else. I have a 
family to support and a rent to pay, and 
without the continuance of the penny, 
how am I to do either the one or the 
other ? The stoppage of this revenue is, in 
short, a very great calamity, and IJ, in the 
name of the prophet, cry to your highness 
for justice. Far be it from me, however, 
to insist on the defendant continuing his 
penny daily; if that be inconvenient, I 
am willing to accept a compensation in a 
distinct sum.” ‘The cady now heard 
what the merchant had to say in reply, 
and he did not seem at all pleased with 
it. He remarked that it was a case of 
very serious oppression ; a very bad case 
indeed, which could not be suffered to go 
unredressed. If the merchant did not 
intend continuing the penny for life, he 
had no business leading the beggar into 
the idea that he would, by giving him 
alms so regularly. The notion of now, 
out of mere caprice, withdrawing a 
bounty which was essential to the poor 
man’s existence and happiness, and to 
which he was unquestionably entitled by 
prescriptive right, was on the face of it 
absurd. ‘‘ Go, sir,” said he, in conclusion, 
to the merchant, “and pay the man his 
dues. I ordain that you give him a hun- 
dred piastres in liquidation of all de- 
mands.” There, what do you think 
of that? There was gratitude for you. 

Gil. — Pooh! only a fable. 

Stuke. — A good quiz, you mean ; not 
a bad satire, I take it, on what one often 
meets with for all his kindness. 


THE TOLLMAN. 


_ Srretcn my philanthropy as I may, 
it will in nowise embrace him. There 
is something so annoying and vexatious 
about the whole status and functions of 
this official, that ’twere more than is to 
21* 
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be expected of mortal patience to look 
upon him complacently. See the cold- 
hearted wretch planted in his vile little 
cot, like a spider in his den, ready to 
pounce out upon every passenger from 
whom he is entitled to exact his odious 
dues. No compunction or sympathy has 
he for any fellow-mortal. It may be a 
wedding party rolling gaily and merrily 
along to church; it may be a funeral 
train; the parson; the country surgeon ; 
a set of ladies and gentleman caracoling 
forth for pleasure ; a chain of dull, patient 
carriers’ wagons, heaving slowly forward 
on their laborious mission — the Alexan- 
drine of the road. No matter who it be, 
what it be, or how or whence it be, this 
atrocious tollman is sure to present his 
harsh, passively-compelling visage, un- 
charged with any feeling whatever, save 
the stern resolve to withstand passage 
until a certain sum has been paid. No 
thanks, no relentings of a humane cour- 
tesy, from the tollman. He approaches 
and he takes his leave as a declared 
enemy. The victim, once forced to ren- 
der his dues, becomes the husk of an idea, 
and may go where he pleases. Surely 
this is an amazing image of individual 
atrocity to be kept up in an age remark- 
able, upon the whole, for its exemption 
from downright barbarisms. The only 
personage with whom he can be at all 
compared is the tower-pent baron of the 
fourteenth century, who obliged all travel- 
lers passing his residence to stop and 
yield him at once reverence and tribute ; 
but the romance is here wanting, and we 
feel how different was the armed barba- 
rian who, in robbing, took his chance of 
thwacks and cuts, from the base mechan- 
ical varlet who plunders you in regulated 
sums (giving back with disgusting accu- 
racy coppers in change), secure under 
the banner of some mean-featured act of 
parliament which he has got inscribed 
upon a board beside his door in letters 
of statutory magnitude. O profane not 
the middle ages with any such reference! 
Surely the veriest, vilest wretch that now 
breathes, or ever did breathe, is—the 
tollman ! 

I don’t know either. Human life is a 
blotted page. Men are often the victims 
of infelicitous circumstances. Possibly 
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even tollmen, if you could get to the bot- 
tom of them, might in some instances be 
found to possess respectable and amiable 
qualities, only overlaid and disgraced by 
the sad necessities of their lot. Perhaps 
Cromwells and Miltons might be dis- 
covered amongst them — hands that the 
rod of empire might have swayed, or 
waked to ecstasy the living lyre. Even 
in that ill-favored corduroyed form there 
may be faculties that, in better circum- 
stances, could have melted at the tale of 
wo, or struggled to help forward the cause 
of suffering humanity. Coarse, insolent, 
dogged, “‘ not to be done,” as he now 
looks, he doubtless once lay a babe upon 
his mother’s gentle bosom — innocent, 
smiling, and loveable; undreaming of 
ever having to assert his title to twopences 
over contumacious carters. Lovely was 


he at his christening in the old parish | 


kirk ; pleasant to look upon in his first 
breeks. 


gowans and rushes by green burn-sides, 
while as yet he knew not what grown 
men have to do for bread. Since then, 


the strong necessity of a subsistence has | 


driven him, as it drives us all; and, be- 
hold, it has been his lot to keep a toll! 
Perhaps this has been less the poor man’s 
fault than his misfortune — and what a 
misfortune to have been forced to take 
to the road even in this modified form of 
the destiny! There he is, the universal 
enemy! cut off and dissociated from all 
of his own kind, as one with whom none 
have any sympathies—the man whom 
they may not be quarrelling with to-day, 
but with whom they may have to quarrel 
to-morrow, and whom it is therefore 
necessary to keep ever at arm’s length. 
Backing and countenance he never gets 
from a single human being, except as a 
cold official matter from road trustees, 
and even that by compulsion. It is not 
wonderful, in such circumstances, that 
tollmerf are all unhappy. How can it be 
otherwise with men who have no friends ? 
Thus regarded, and not as the insolent 
tyrants that look in at coach-windows to 
extort our money, tollmen become ob- 
jects of pity. We ought perhaps only to 
condemn the system which tempts poor 
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Wandered he oft with his flaxen- | 
headed companions to muse and sport | 
through innocent hours amongst the 








men into such unhallowed situations 
To this, doubtless, must be attributed 
much of the harshness which we com- 
plain of in tollmen. Their suspicious 
looks are induced by liability to be 
bilked, and they stand upon their two- 
pences rather in a transport of misan- 
thropy, resulting from their unsocial po- 
sition, than from any immediate love of 
the lucre. 

But what a base and absurd system is 
this of tolling, taken altogether! Not 
only for its betraying simple rustics into 
miserable lives would I anathematize it, 
but as a wholly rude and clumsy expe- 
dient for its purpose, and one entailing 
equally endless and needless vexation 
upon us poor members of that generally 
ill-used compound personality — the pub- 
lic. Let any one recall for 2 moment the 
annoyances to which he has been sub- 
jected throughout life by tolls. Say you 
have been travelling by night in your 
own vehicle, and desiderate a little sleep. 
After much coaxing, Morpheus gently 
lights upon your prostrate senses; but 
lo! ere ten minutes have elapsed, the 
horses are pulled up abruptly, and the 
coachman commences bawling for the 
turnpike-man to arouse himself. You 
start up in alarm, and for hours can sleep 
no more. Say you are setting out ona 
party of pleasure, full of joyful anticipa- 
tions — nice friends, capital cold turkey, 
with some sherry, in a basket under the 
seat — pleasant sunny morning ; a joke 
already established, which is to be the 
key-note for all the gay nonsense of the 
day : behold, in the midst of your enjoy- 
ments, a halt is called, and a hard hirsute 
hand is presented—tHe tori! You 
have to stop short in perhaps one of your 
drollest whimsies, to twitch out one or 
two shillings to the horrid intruder. The 
coachman drives on; you try to resume 
the suspended joke ; but no— your mind 
has been disturbed by an alien idea; and 
the rest of the matter is as flat as fifty 
flounders. Or it may be that you have 
obtained from her “‘ mamma”? the privi- 
lege of driving your fair one out. Con- 
versation has reached a most interesting 
point. The next gentle accents of the 
adorable are likely to be those which are 
to make you blest. When lo! a turn- 





pike. At sight of the tollman love claps 


his soft wings, and in a moment flies. | 
Once thus broken, it is impossible to 


bring the discourse exactly to the same 
point again, and so you are for that time, 
perhaps forever, disappointed. On a 
thousand such interesting occasions may 
the dire Gorgon of a tollman come in to 


mar your happiness, taxing your purse | 
| gifted with sagacity, for they readily 


much, but your patience a hundred times 
more. Is taxation so agreeable a thing 
that we should have it thus intruded upon 


us at the most critical times, and dis- | 


tributed, as it were, over the hours of our 
existence? What worse, I would ask, 
was the introduction of the skeleton at 
the Egyptian banquets? Though Eng- 
lishmen wished to have something dis- 
agreeable presented to their thoughts at 
regular intervals, could they hit upon a 
better plan for the purpose than to have 
their roads beset with tolls ? 

Surely, when nice and convenient 
regulations are making in all departments 


of our social economy, it is time that this | 


enginery, worthy only of the fourteenth 
century, or of a country in the condition 
of Spain at this day, were replaced by 
something more smooth in its working, 


and involving less expense for its support. | 


Were our letters still carried each by 
private couriers, or were the poor left to 


beg each for his own support by wander- | 


ing throughout the country, it would be 
in perfect analogy with this plan for keep- 
ing up roads. 


of Fife, seventy or eighty per cent. goes 
to the expense of collection, not to speak 
of continual litigation occasioned by col- 
lisions between those unhappy beings, 
the tollmen and their victims. Surely it 
is most desirable that this expense were 
reduced, that tollmen were set free from 


a life so wretched, and that less exercise | 


for the Hampden spirit were called for 
in our carmen and postilions. 

O, my countrymen, for a Rowland 
Hill of tolls ! 


_Iv every grove there is a concert pro- 
vided for our entertainment, — a concert, 
too, of choicer music than art can possi- 
bly afford. 


MINUTENESS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 





Not wonderful is it to find, | 
as Mr. Pagan assures us, that of the | 
money raised for the roads of the county | 
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MINUTENESS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Take any drop of water from the stag- 
nant pools around us, from our rivers, 


itself, and place it under your micro- 
scope; you will find therein countless 
living beings, moving in all directions 
with considerable swiftness, apparently 


elude each other in the active dance they 
keep up; and since they never come into 
rude contact, obviously exercise volition 
and sensation in guiding their move- 
ments. Increase the power of your 
glasses, and you will soon perceive, 
inhabiting the same drop, other animals, 
compared to which the former were ele- 
phantine in their dimensions, equally 
vivacious and equally gifted. Exhaust 
the art of the optician, strain your eye 
to the utmost, until the aching sense 
refuses to perceive the little quivering 
movement that indicates the presence 
of life, and you will find that you have 
not exhausted nature in the descending 
scale. Perfect as our optical instruments 
now are, we need not be long in con- 
vincing ourselves that there are animals 
around us so small that, in all probability, 
human perseverance will fail in enabling 


| us accurately to detect their forms, much 


less fully to understand their organiza- 
tion! Vain, indeed, would it be to 
attempt by words to give anything like a 
definite notion of the minuteness of some 
of these multitudinous races. Let me 
ask the reader to divide an inch into 
22,000 parts, and appreciate mentally the 
value of each division: having done so, 
and not till then, shall we have a stand- 
ard sufficiently minute to enable us to 
measure microscopic beings. Neither is 
it easy to give the student of nature, who 
has not accurately investigated the sub- 
ject for himself, adequate conceptions 
relative to the numbers in which the 
infusoria sometimes crowd the waters 
they frequent; but let him take his 
microscope, and the means of making a 
rough estimate at least are easily at his 
disposal. He will soon perceive that the 
animalcule inhabitants of a drop of putrid 
water, possessing, as many of them do, 
dimensions not larger than the 1.2000th 
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part of a line, swim so close together, 
that the intervals separating them are not 
greater than their own bodies. The 
matter, therefore, becomes a question for 
arithmetic to solve, and we will pause 
to make the calculation. The Monas 
termo, for example—a creature that 
might be pardonably regarded as an em- 
bodiment of the mathematical point, 
almost literally without either length, or 
breadth, or thickness — has bten calcu- 
lated to measure about the 22,000th part 
of an inch in its transverse diameter ; 
and in water taken from the surface of 
many putrid infusions, they are crowded 
as closely as we have stated above. We 
may therefore safely say, that, swimming 
at ordinary distances apart, 10,000 of 
them would be contained in alinear space 
one inch in length, and consequently a 
cubic inch of such water will thus contain 
more living and active organized beings 
than there are human inhabitants upon 
the whole surface of this globe! — Rymer 
Jones. 


THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 


“Tei me, father, what is meant by 
geometry?” Such were the words of a 
child of nine years old one summer eve- 
ning in the year 1632. They were ut- 
tered in a large room in a house in Paris, 
and addressed to a pale, intelligent-look- 
ing man in the prime of life. He was 
seated at a table covered with books, 
maps, &c. and the shade which deep 
thought and incessant study had cast over 
his brow, was dissipated by the well- 
pleased smile with which he gazed on the 
upturned face of his little son. It was 
no common countenance he looked on: 
childish as were the features, mind had 
stamped them, and a fervent soul looked 
through those bright young eyes, as the 
boy anxiously awaited his father’s reply. 

“‘Geometry, my child, is the science 
which considers the extent of bodies ; 
that is to say, their three dimensions — 
length, breadth, and depth; it teaches 
how to form figures in a just, precise 
manner, and to compare them one with 
another.” 





THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 


‘“* Father,” said the child, “I will leary 
geometry !”’ 

“‘ Nay, my boy, you are too young and 
sickly for such a study; you have been 
all day poring over your books. Go now 
into the garden with your cousin Charles, 
and have a pleasant game of play this 
fine evening.”’ 

*] don’t care for the playthings that 
amuse Charles, and he does not like my 
books. Do, father, let me stay here with 
you; and tell me if the straight and 
round lines you often draw are part of 
geometry ?” 

The father sighed as he looked at the 
slight delicate form and flushed cheek of 
his son, and taking the little burning 
hand in his, and putting aside his books, 
“Well, Blaise,’ he answered, “I will 
take a walk with you myself, and we will 
breathe the fresh air, and smell the sweet 
flowers; but you must ask me no mor 
questions about geometry.” 

Such was one of the first manifestations 
of Blaise Pascal’s intellect: the early 
dawning of that mathematical genius 
destined in a few years to astonish Europe, 
and which would probably have achieved 
wonders in science, rivalling the subse- 
quent discoveries of Newton and La Place, 
had he not, while still young, abandoned 
the pursuit of earthly knowledge, and 
dedicated all his powers of mind and body 
to the service of religion and the good of 
his fellow-men. 

His father, Etienne Pascal, was a man 
of talent, well known and much esteemed 
by the literati of his day. He felt a pa 
rent’s pride in watching the opening pow- 
ers of his son’s mind, but he also felt a 
parent’s fears for the fragile form which 
enshrined it, and he wisely sought to 
draw the little Blaise from his darling 
sedentary studies, and induce him to share 
in the out-door amusements which boys 
of his age in general love. Having him- 
self experienced the absorbing nature of 
mathematical pursuits, he did not wish 
his son to engage in them until his mind 
should be matured and his body in greater 
vigor ; and as Blaise did not again men- 
tion the word geometry, and ceased to 
linger so long in the study, his father 
hoped that balls and hoops had at length 
chased circles and triangles from his 
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brain. At the end of a long corridor in 
M. Pascal’s house there was an apartment 
which was used only as a lumber-room, 
and consequently seldom opened. He 
one day entered it in search of some ar- 
ticle, and what was his surprise to see 
little Blaise kneeling on the floor, and, 
with a piece of charcoal in his hand, 
busily occupied -in drawing triangles, 
circles, and parallelograms. The child 
was so much absorbed in his employment 
that he heeded not the opening of the 
door, and it was not till his father spoke 
that he raised his head. ‘‘ What are 
you doing, child ?” 

“O father, don’t be angry; indeed I 
could not put geometry out of my mind; 
every night I used to lie awake thinking 
of it, and so I came here to work away 
at these lines.” 

M. Pascal looked, and with delighted 
astonishment perceived that his child, 
without instruction, without knowing the 
name of a single geometrical figure, had 
demonstrated that the three angles of 
every triangle, taken together, are equal 
to two right angles — a truth established 
by the thirty-second proposition of the 
first book of Euclid. The father now 
saw that it was in vain to repress his 
son’s thirst for knowledge : he gave him 
every assistance in the study of mathe- 
matics, while at the same time he watched 
over his health. Arrived at the age of 
eleven years, this wonderful boy com- 
posed a treatise on the nature of sound; 
inwhich he sought to explain why a 
glass, when struck by a knife, gives a 
sound that ceases as soon as the hand is 
applied to it. Five years afterwards ap- 
peared his celebrated ‘‘ Treatise on Conic 
Sections,” admired by the great mathe- 
maticians of the time. ‘The famous Des- 
cartes could not be persuaded that a 
work displaying so profound an acquaint- 
ance with science, was the production of a 
youth of sixteen. Yet it is quite certain 
that Blaise Pascal was its sole and un- 
aided author. 

He had often observed that the science 
of numbers is, like the thoughts of men, 
subject to error: he had seen that, in the 
every-day use of calculation, it is very 
dificult to preserve exactness for any 
considerable time; because memory be- 
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comes weary still sooner than patience ; 
and when the first of these faculties fails, 
it follows, as a matter of course, that 
mistakes escape notice. In order, then, 
to remedy this defect, he constructed the 
well-known and singular arithmetical 
machine by which, without a pen, with- 
out counters, and without understanding 
arithmetic, all kinds of computation may 
be readily performed. ‘‘ By other me- 
thods,” said he, in writing to Christina, 
queen of Sweden, “all the operations 
are troublesome, complicated, long, and 
uncertain; by mine they become easy, 
simple, quick, and certain.” 

Le Pére Mersenne, a Parisian monk, 
about this time proposed to the world of 
science a famous and difficult problem. 
lt was required to determine the curve 
line described in the air by a nail attached 
to the circumference of a carriage-wheel 
revolving and progressing at an ordinary 
speed. It would not be interesting, nor 
perhaps intelligible, to general readers, 
were we to attempt explaining the difficul- 
ties which, in the then state of mathe- 
matical science, attended the solution of 
this problem. It will suffice-to state that, 
after having baffled the efforts of all the 
great men of the day, it was solved by 
Pascal, when not twenty years old, and 
while lying on a bed of sickness. More 
than this; he defied all the mathemati- 
cians of Europe to resolve in detail 
the difficulties of the problem, offering 
four hundred francs (equal to two thou- 
sand in the present day) to him who 
should succeed. All having failed, Pas- 
cal gave his own solution to the world, 
and from that moment took his place in 
the first rank of science. 

Torricelli, an eminent Italian mathe- 
matician, taught by Galileo that air is a 
ponderable fluid, tried several experi- 
ments by producing a vacuum. These 
induced Pascal totry some others, which 
he caused to be made by his brother-in- 
law, M. Perier, on the mountain of Puy 
de Dome, in the province of Auvergne, 
and which were crowned with brilliant 
success. Galileo had discovered the 
weight of the air; Torricelli, measuring 
the pressure of the atmosphere, had found 
it equal to a column of water of the same 
base, and thirty-two feet in height, or to 
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one of quicksilver vwinny-tabe inches. 
The experiments of Pascal confirmed the 
others, because they established the fact, 
that the column of mercury becomes low 
in the same proportio™ that the one of 
air diminishes in height. He was the 
first who proved clearly, in a ‘‘ Treatise 
on the Weight and Density of the Air,” 
that the effects — until then attributed to 
nature’s abhorring a vacuum — are de- 
rived from the weight of the atmospheric 
air; and reversing this point in the phy- 
sics of the ancients, he established, as a 
principle thenceforth incontestable, that 
the mass of this fluid has a limited and 
determinable weight; that it weighs 
more at one time than at another, as in 
thick fogs; in certain places than in 
others, as in valleys and on low ground ; 
that, pressing on all the bodies which it 
surrounds, it acts more powerfully in pro- 
portion to its increase of weight. From 
these facts he deduced several conse- 
quences, such as ascertaining whether 
two places are on the same level; that is 


to say, equally distant from the centre of 
the earth ; 


or which of the two is most 
elevated, however distant from each 
other they may be. It remained for him 
to show that a small quay of water 
may keep a great weight balanced; that 
two weights of different materials, adjust- 
ed, while the air is dry, to the most per- 
fect equilibrium, lose their equality when 
the air becomes damp; that bodies float- 
ing in the water weigh precisely as much 
as the liquid they displace; because the 
water touching them from beneath, and 
not from above, serves only to raise them. 
Having established these preliminary 
facts, he published a “ Treatise on the 
Equilibrium of Fluids.” 

In the present day, when immense prc- 
gress has been made both in physics and 
geometry, the writings of Pascal on these 
subjects are not of much practical utility ; 
but when we reflect that from them we 
derive our first knowledge, we shall al- 
ways regard them with the respect due 
to monuments of a genius, which has left 
its immortal impress on even the most 
trifling details. 

Having passed some years in these 
studies and recreations, he suddenly 


resolved to devote the remainder of his” 








life to an exposition of the Christian 
religion. For this purpose he returned to 
Paris, where amid the interruptions 
caused by frequent attacks of illness, he 
conceived and partly executed a compre- 
hensive work on Christianity, its nature 
and evidences. This he did not live to 
complete ; but some of its detached frag. 
ments, found after his death, were pub- 
lished as his *‘ Thoughts.” They contain 
the germ of many a noble sentiment and 
profound view of human nature, which, 
had they been wrought out, and the rough 
outline filled up by a master’s hand, 
would have formed awork fit for immor- 
tality. About this period of his life he 
published the ‘‘Provincial Letters,” which 
have been characterized by competent 
judges as the most perfect prose work in 
the French language. They treat of the 
points in dispute between the Jansenists, 
whose cause Pascal espoused, and the 
company of Jesuits. We find in them 
the pointed wit and dramatic powers of 
Moliere, mingled with the sublime elo- 
quence of Bossuet. When the latter was 
asked which book in the world he would 
choose to have been the author of, he im- 
mediately replied, “the Provincial Let- 
ters.” 

Pascal, in his thirtieth year, already 
exhibited the symptoms of premature 
decay. He was an old man at that pe- 
riod, when it is generally considered that 
both the physical and mental powers are 
most fully developed. But his health 
had sustained a severe shock from his 
intense application to study, no less than 
from the ever-stirring activity of his ge- 
nius. He had been, for many years, 
under the care of medical men. Per- 
ceiving that the cure of their patient 
could not be effected, so long as he per- 
sisted in the indulgence of his sedentary 
and studious habits, the physicians ad- 
vised him to take as much exercise as 
possible, which would at once strengthen 
his enfeebled frame and divert him from 
his mental fatigue. In purguance of this 
advice, Pascal “used to go out in a car- 
riage, every day, to the bridge of Neuilli. 
His only surviving and fondly-loved sis- 
ter, Madame Perier, who, with her hus 
band and family, resided i in the country, 
frequently visited him, and left nothing 
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undone that affection could suggest to 
support and cheer him. One morning, 
in the month of October, 1654, she ac- 
companied him in his accustomed drive. 
The day was lovely, and Pascal’s enfee- 
bled frame seemed to receive strength 
from the balmy air, while he conversed 
with ease and pleasure. He spoke of 
the folly of national antipathies, and the 
sin of war. ‘* Fancy,” he said, “a 
Frenchman addressing an Englishman, 
and asking him, ‘ Why do you want to 
kill me?’ *‘ What!’ the other answers, 
‘don’t you live at the other side of the 
water? My friend, if you lived on this 
side, I should be an assassin, and it 
would be most unjust to kill you ; but, 
as you live at the other side, I’m a brave 
fellow, and feel quite justified in taking 
your life.’ Persons of great and little 
minds,” he afterwards remarked, “ are 
subject to the same accidents and an- 
noyances ; but the latter are on the cir- 
cumference of the wheel, and the former 
near the centre, and thus are they less 
agitated by the same movements. Yet, 


even in his loftiest state, what is man, 


fettered as he is by a frail body! The 
mind of the greatest man in the world is 
not so independent as to remain undis- 
turbed by the noise around him. It does 
not require the sound of a cannon to im- 
pede his train of thought; the winding 
of a pulley, or the shutting of a door, 
is sufficient. Don’t be astonished that 
the philosopher reasons badly now ; a fly 
is buzzing about his ears; that’s enough 
to render him incapable of deep reflec- 
tion. If you want him to discover truth, 
drive away the insect which keeps his 
reason in check, and troubles the power- 
ful intelligence that governs cities and 
kingdoms. Yet is the study of the hu- 
man mind, in all its greatness and little- 
hess, the noblest of pursuits.” 

ws I have often regretted, dear brother,” 
said Madame Perier, “ your relinquish- 
ing the grand career of science you had 
entered on, and changing so completely 
your course of thought.” 

“Dear sister,” said Pascal, ‘‘I had 
passed much time in the study of abstract 
sciences ; but it disheartened me to find 
how few persons there were with whom 
I could hold communion about them. 





When I commenced the study of man, I 
saw that these abstract sciences are not 
fitted for him, and that I wandered farther 
from my path in diving into them, than 
did others in avoiding them; and I for- 
gave them their ignorance. I believed 
that I should find companions, at least 
in the study of man, because it is the 
knowledge which best befits him. I was 
deceived : there are yet fewer who study 
man than geometry.” 

While thus speaking, they came to the 
bridge; and the horses, taking fright, 
and refusing all control, plunged head- 
long into the river Seine. Fortunately, 
however, the strong concussion broke 
their harness, and the carriage remained 
on the border of the precipice, while the 
horses were hurled below. By this means 
the life of Pascal was saved from instan- 
taneous destruction ; but his health re- 
ceived, nevertheless, a severe shock. 
One may easily imagine what effect this 
sudden fright and violent motion must 
have produced in the weakened state of 
his constitution. He fell into a fit, from 
which he was with great difficulty recov- 
ered. A severe illness followed, the ef- 
fects of which he never got quite over. 
Yet the gentle and fervent charity of his 
nature shone forth all the more brilliantly 
for his bodily sufferings. He gave alms 
to an extent which appeared folly to his 
acquaintances. One of them lectured 
him one day on his imprudent expendi- 
ture, which, he affirmed, would speedily 
bring him to poverty. Pascal smiled, 
and quietly replied, ‘“‘I have often re- 
marked, that, however poor a man may 
be when dying, he always leaves some- 
thing behind him.” 

He denied himself the comforts, and 
even the necessaries of life, in order to 
minister more abundantly to the wants 
of the poor. He always preserved the 
utmost purity of mind and manners ; and 
he would never suffer the pleasures of 
the table to be extolled in his presence, 
remarking, that food was simply intended 
to satisfy the appetite and nourish the 
body, not to pamper the senses. The 
unfortunate ever found in him a brother. 
One day, as he was returning from the 
church of St. Sulpice, he was accosted 
by a young and beautiful peasant girl. 
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**O, sir,” she said, “ for the love of God 
give me a few sous!” 

Pascal stopped, touched at the danger 
to which her youth and beauty would 
expose her, if suffered to wander, unpro- 
tected, through the streets of Paris. He 
inquired into her history. ‘‘ My father,” 
she said, ‘‘ was a mason, and lived some 
leagues from the city. A short time 
since he fell from some scaffolding, and 
was killed on the spot, leaving my mother 
and me alone and friendless in the world. 
We managed for a time to support our- 
selves, till my mother’s health failed ; 
and, after struggling in vain against her 
illness, she this morning entered the hos- 
pital, where, though IT can visit her, I am 
not permitted to live; so that, to avoid 
starvation, I am forced to beg.” 

** My poor child,” said Pascal, “‘ yours 
is a hard lot; I will try what can be 
done for you.” 

He immediately conducted her to the 
house of a venerable ecclesiastic, to 
whom, without making himself known, 
he gave a sum of money sufficient for 
her food and clothing, promising to send 
next day a charitable lady to take charge 
of her. This was Madame Perier, who 
entered warmly into her brother’s bene- 
volent feelings, and took care of the 
grateful young girl until a respectable 
situation was provided for her. Who 
can describe the feelings of the poor sick 
mother, when she heard of the kindness 
that had been shown to her daughter ! 
She longed to bless her benefactor, her 
guardian angel, who had saved her child 
from misery, perhaps from ruin. Yet 
Pascal would not suffer his name to be 
disclosed, and it was not till after his 
death that he was known to have per- 
formed this good action. Truly might 
it be said that he 


* Did good by stealth, and blushed to find it fame.” 


Notwithstanding his habitu:] gravity, 
he had a fund of natural wit, and keen 
penetration into character; and could 
have been sarcastic, but the overflowing 
kindliness of his temperament forbade it. 
He one day remarked, “ The authors 
who are incessantly announcing my book, 
my history, my commentary, would they 
not do better to say, our book, our com- 





mentary, our history? for, generally 
speaking, there is more in their works 
that belongs to others than to them. 
selves.” 

One of his maxims was, “If you wish 
others to speak well of you, do not speak 
well of yourself.” Another just remark 
was this, ‘In proportion as we have our 
minds enlarged, we discover in the world 
a greater number of original characters 
— commonplace people do not perceive 
any distinguishing difference between 
men.” 

It may not be out of place to cite a re- 
mark of Pascal’s, alluding to the strange 
political revolutions of Europe, and the 
casting down of crowned heads, which 
took place in his day. He says, ‘‘ Who 
would ever have supposed that an indi- 
vidual possessing the friendship of the 
king of England, the king of Poland, and 
the queen of Sweden, might be left desti- 
tute in the world, without an asylum or 
retreat 7” 

This refers to three revolutions which 
had occurred in Europe nearly at the 
same time. 

We will now set down, somewhat at 
random, a few of his remarks breathing 
a spirit of true philosophy. 

‘“‘ There is nothing more common than 
good things; all we require is to discern 
them; and it is certain they are all natu- 
ral, and within our reach. Yet it is 
universally the case that we do not know 
how to distinguish them. It is not 
among strange and extraordinary things 
that we are to look for excellence. In 
rising to attain it, we but leave it behind 
us. We must stoop. The best books 
are those which each reader thinks he 
could have written himself. Nature, 
which is alone good, is common and fa- 
miliar to all.” 

Curiosity is often but vanity. Most 
frequently we wish for knowledge, only 
in order to speak of it. We would not 
undertake a long sea voyage, if we were 
never to talk about it; and for the sim- 
ple pleasure of seeing, without the hope 
of conversing with any one about our 
travels,” 

“ A horse does not seek to be admired 
by his companion. We see, indeed, 4 
sort of emulation between them in the 
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race, but it is not followed up ; for when in 
the stable, the most clumsy and worst- 
made horse will not yield his oats to 
another. It is not so with men; they 
rest not satisfied with their perfections, 
unless they are made the means of as- 
serting their superiority over others.” 

“The virtue of a man ought not to be 
measured by one or two unusual efforts, 
but by his habitual course of life.” 

“ Nature has perfections, to show that 
she is the image of God ; and defects, to 
show that she is only his image.” 

Many of his most valuable remarks 
have been lost, from his neglecting to 
write them down; entrusting them to 
his memory, which was indeed so great, 
that he was never known to forget any- 
thing which he had once imprinted on 
his: mind. 

The enemies of Pascal thought to di- 
minish his glory by suppressing his eulo- 
gium in the “‘ Lives of Illustrious Men,” 
by Perrault ; but this only served to en- 
hance it the more, for every one applied 
to them the words of Tacitus — “‘ Cas- 
sius and Brutus shone more brightly 


because their images were not seen.” 
The life of Blaise Pascal drew near 


its termination. A fatal disease was 
preying upon him, brought on by the in- 
tense working of a mighty soul, en- 
shrined in a feeble body — “Its shell 
the spirit wore.” A deep shade of gloom 
and despondency, arising from physical 
causes, often clouded his mind. But his 
sufferings were soothed by the fond at- 
tentions of his sister. She brought her 
family to Paris, and having taken a 
house near his, devoted herself to him 
with anxious affection. One day, while 
still able to walk out, he was accosted in 
the street by a wretched-looking man, 
holding a little boy by the hand. His 


countenance showed marks of suffering, | 


He had 


and his tale was a sad one. 


been a journeyman shoemaker, and lived | 


happily with his wife and little ones, in- 
habiting a small house in the outskirts of 
Paris. A fire broke out one night; his 


little dwelling, with al! that it contained, | 


was consumed. He and his family es- 

caped with their lives; but from expo- 

sure to cold and anxiety, his wife and 

two children fell victims to fever; and 
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he, only just recovered from the same 
disease, was forced, with his remaining 
child, to beg a morsel of bread. Pas- 
cal’s heart was touched by his tale, and, 
not satisfied with relieving his immedi- 
ate wants, he took him to his own house, 
and desired him to make it his home 
until his health should be reéstablished, 
and he should be able to procure work. 
Some days passed on, and Pascal be- 
came rapidly worse: he could with diffi- 
culty leave his room, and was forced to 
discontinue his accustomed walks. His 
sister’s fond cares were now indispensa- 
ble to his comfort: every day she passed 
in his chamber, ministering to his wants, 
and learning holy lessons of patience 
and resignation, springing from love to 
God, and submission to His holy will. 
The poor shoemaker also tried, by every 
means in his power, to serve his benefac- 
tor; and the pleasant laugh and winning 
ways of his little son George often 
soothed and cheered Pascal, who dearly 
loved children. 

He had an old female servant, who 
had lived in his house and served him 
faithfully for many years. One morning 
she entered his room before the hour 
when Madame Perier generally came, 
and withdrawing the curtains, she gazed 
sorrowfully on the wasted form and hec- 
tic cheek of her beloved master. 

** How do you feel to-day, sir ? 

“Not well, Cecile; I passed a sleep- 
less night; but I had sweet thoughts, 
which comforted me.” 

The old woman proceeded to arrange 
the room, and her master said — ‘‘ Where 
is little George, Cecile? I have not 
heard his merry voice this morning?” 

““O, sir, 1 wanted to tell you about 
him, and still, seeing you so poorly, I 
did not know how to do it; for I'm 
afraid it will flurry you so.” 

“Speak, speak, Cecile! 
happened to the child?” 

“O nothing, sir; but all yesterday 
he was very dull and heavy, and would 
not eat; his father watched him all 
night, and early this morning brought 
the doctor to see him, and he says the 
child has got the small-pox; and when I 
asked him if he could not be removed 
to another house, he said it would risk 


What has 
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the boy’s life to do so. However, I’m 
sure I don’t know what we’re to do; for 
we could not endanger Madame Perier 
and her darling children for the sake of 
a beggar’s brat.” 

Pascal thought for a moment. “ No, 
Cecile,” he said, “ their health must not 
be risked, nor shall poor little George 
be removed. I will go to my sister's: I 
know her rooms are all occupied, but I 
am sure she will spare a small one, good 
enough for me during the short time I 
shall want it.” 

Madame Perier soon came, and the 
arrangement was made according to his 
wishes. After providing amply for the 
comfort of the sick boy and his father, 
he left his quiet house and airy apart- 
ment, never to return thither again. 
With much pain, and suffering from ex- 
haustion, he was borne to his sister’s 
house. There, on the 19th of August, 
1662, at the age of thirty-nine years, the 
gentle and holy spirit of Blaise Pascal 
returned to Him who gave it, leaving to 
the world a name which will live as the 
representative of splendid talents, united 


to self-denying benevolence and ardent 
piety. 


THE RETURNED SLAVE. 
AN ANECDOTE FROM THE ITALIAN OF SOAVE. 


A NoBLeMAN being at a state banquet, 
given at Marseilles, was anxious to re- 
fresh himself by taking a few turns in a 
boat on the river. He accordingly called 
for a boatman, when a pleasing-looking 
youth, with a most gracious manner, of- 
fered himself. The nobleman was in- 
duced to look at him attentively, seeing 
him possessed of more refined manners 
than are usually met with in that rank of 
life. ‘ You do not row,” he said, “as 
if you were a sailor ; and I cannot under- 
stand that, if it is not your trade, you 
could undertake such a severe exercise 
for recreation.” 

‘I was not born, indeed,” replied the 
youth, “in this rank of life, nor is this 
the trade I belong to; but the misfor- 
tunes of my father have obliged me to 





take to it, to earn a trifle. on festiva) 
days.” 

“* And what misfortunes have happened 
your father ?” said the nobleman. 

‘“* He is a slave,” replied the youth, in 
a state of distress; “‘ and I have no 
means of ransoming him but by the most 
severe labor and fatigue.” 

“A slave! And how long, and 
where ?”’ 

“‘ He is now six months in chains a 
Tetuan. He formed a small capital by 
his earnings, freighted a ship, went in it 
himself, industriously wishing to make 
the most of it; but unfortunately it was 
seized by the Moors, and he and the 
crew were made slaves. Two thousand 
crowns they require for his ransom ; but 
as he took all our property with him, we 
are very far from being able to procure 
so large an amount. My mother and 
sister work day and night to assist in 
collecting the sum, and I do the same; 
therefore I wish to take advantage of 
every opportunity of adding to our ear 
ings. At first I thought to be able to 
liberate him by taking his place ; but my 
mother (who suspected my plan) assured 
me that my design was useless; and 
fearing, not without some reason, that! 
still might venture, forbade all the cap- 
tains to take me on board.” 

** Have you not heard anything of him 
since? Do you know whom he serves, 
and in what way he is treated?” asked 
the nobleman. 

‘* He is the superintendent of the royal 
gardens, and is treated humanely. But, 
alas! this is small comfort for him; he 
is a slave, and far from all those most 
dear to him.” 

“* What is his name and age ?” 

“Robert; and he is nearly fifty-five 
years of age.” 

“You have my best wishes, and cer- 
tainly are deserving of better fortune. 
From your good conduct, I think I may 
promise it to you.” 

Night coming on, the nobleman de 
sired him to land him, and, jumping out 
of the boat, would not allow the youth 
time to thank him for the purse of money 
which he left in it as a reward. The 
young man, surprised at such generosity, 
*for many days sought the nobleman to 
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express his gratitude ; but in vain. Two 
months afterwards, while this poor but 
honest family were at their scanty din- 
ner, to their utter amazement, Robert 
arrived. A scream of joy and sur- 
prise escaped them: they even doubted 
the reality of their vision. He tenderly 
embraced each one: ‘“ My wife and my 
children,” he exclaimed, ‘ how deeply 
indebted I am to you! but, tell me, how 
have you been enabled to release me? 
The sum required for my ransom was 
enormous : these clothes, and my passage 
paid beforehand, all astonish me. Alas! 
to what a state of misery do I see you 
have reduced yourselves for me.” 

The sudden joy quite overpowered his 
wife, who had not strength to answer, 
until relieved by a flood of tears. She 
again embraced her husband, and, point- 
ing to her son, said, “‘ You see in him 
your liberator; we never could have col- 
lected the immense sum required, were 
it not for his indefatigable exertions, 
aided by those of a charitable nobleman 
who was struck by his amiability. To 
that boy you certainly owe your freedom ; 
he even secretly arranged a plan to ex- 
change with you.” 

A shriek from her daughter interrupt- 
ed her, and, on turning round, she per- 
ceived her son had fainted. The first 
symptom of returning consciousness was 
avacant gaze at his father. Making a 
vain effort to speak, the poor father was 
struck dumb by the sudden transition 
from joy to grief, and turning to his son, 
in an angry manner, he exclaimed, 
“Alas! unfortunate youth, what have 
you done? I cannot feel myself indebted 
to you for this liberty without shudder- 
ing. If my ransom had not caused you 
to commit some crime, you would not 
have dared to conceal it from your 
mother. The son of a miserable slave, 
and in these wretched times, it is not 
likely that by honest means you could 
have procured such assistance. I trem- 
ble at the thought of your filial love lead- 
ing you into crime. Relieve me from 
this uncertainty; if it is true, I would 
rather sa 

“No, no; compose yourself, father; 
embrace your son: I am not yet un- 
worthy of that name ; for it is neither to 





me nor one of us that you are indebted. 
Our benefactor is quite another person. 
Indeed, mother, it is to that stranger who 
gave me the purse in such a generous 
manner that we owe our happiness. O, 
if I could meet him! If I could 

But I will leave no stone unturned to 
discover him.” He then related to his 
father how he had met the stranger, and 
thus eased his mind of all uncertainty. 

After two years of useless inquiry, one 
morning the youth chanced accidentally 
to meet the object of his search. 

“ Ah! my lord, my benefactor!” He 
could say no more, but threw himself at 
his feet. 

“What do you want? 
this?” said the stranger. 

‘*My lord, do you not know me? 
Have you forgotten the son of the unfor- 
tunate Robert whom you so generously 
saved ?” 

“You mistake, my friend; I am a 
stranger only just arrived.” 

“That may be; but do you not recol- 
lect being here about two years and a 
half since? Let me remind you of the 
few turns you took on the river; the 
purse that you gave me; the compassion 
you felt for my father’s misfortunes; the 
numerous questions you asked on what- 
ever could throw light on the means for 
his liberation. You have thus formed 
the happiness of an entire family, who 
desire nothing now but your presence, 
to heap it with a thousand blessings. 
Alas! do not deny us our wishes.” 

“ Softly, my friend ; you are too easily 
deceived ; you perhaps “4 

“No; I am not deceived; your fea- 
tures are too deeply impressed on my 
mind ever to forget them. Receive our 
thanks.” He then seized him by the 
arm, and tried to induce him to return 
with him to his home, and witness the 
happiness which he had been the means 
of restoring. The contrast between the 
two attracted a crowd round them. The 
unknown person was in the height of his 
glory ; but, instead of showing his as- 
tonishment, he had the courage to re- 
press it, and still to remain in conceal- 
ment. 

This fact would have remained for- 
ever a mystery, if, on the death of a Mar- 
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seilles merchant, his relations had not 
found among his papers a note for 7500 
francs, “‘sent to Robert Meryn a Cad- 
ice,” and for which there was no receipt. 
A famous English banker said he had 
made use of this money, by the orders of 
Signor Charles, second Baron de Mon- 
tesquieu, president of the parliament of 
Bourdeaux, for the ransom of an inhabit- 
ant of Marseilles, called Robert, enslaved 
at Tetuan. This celebrated man was in 
the habit of occasionally visiting his sis- 
ter, Madame d’Hericourt, who was mar- 
ried at Marseilles. 

The generous action which he per- 
formed, and which we have now related, 
does not merit less commendation than 
his literary labors, by which he has ren- 
dered his name immortal. 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF THE MICRO- 
SCOPE. 


Tue Manchester Guardian, with char- 
acteristic industry, gives ample reports 
of six lectures on the Microscope and its 
Revelations, delivered in the course of 
last December by Dr. Carpenter, in the 
Royal Manchester Institution. They 
present a ready summary of the chief 
services which the microscope has of late 
years rendered to science. It appears 
that this instrument remained for two 
centuries in nearly its original state, but 
that, within the last twenty years, there 
have been great additions both to its 
powers and to its accuracy. The con- 
sequence has been, the accumulation of 
a vast quantity of curious facts regarding 
the minuter departments of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, and the ultimate 
structure of organic substances, includ- 
ing particularly that of shells, which has 
been Dr. Carpenter’s own department in 
the investigation. The instrument has 
also been brought to bear in a happy 
manner upon certain geological inquiries 
and speculations, into which it has been 
the unexpected means of introducing cer- 
tainty where otherwise all was, and would 
have continued to be, doubtful. We 
would fain give our readers some idea of 
the importance to which the microscope 
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is thus rising as a philosophical instru. 
ment, and we pitch for @his purpose upon 
the geological investigations, as those 
likely to be the more novel to a large 
class of readers. 

We may first explain that the geologi- 
cal investigations of the microscope pro- 
ceed upon certain facts: first, that or. 
ganic structures — that is, vegetable and 
animal matters—in their composition 
differ essentially from such as are inor- 
ganic, inasfar as there is always some 
regularity of form discernible in them, 
when minutely observed ; and, second, 
that particular organic substances usu- 
ally have certain peculiarities in this in- 
timate structure, by which they may be 
distinguished one from another. Here, 
it must be observed, minute inspection 
is the all-important matter. Masses are 
often of no particular character to ordi- 
nary observation ; they may be inorganic 
or organic for anything we can tell, judg- 
ing merely by the naked eye. But when 
the least bit, properly prepared, is sub- 
jected to the microscope, we see features 
in it which at once determine the ques 
tion. So also a mass may be known to 
be organic (a fossil) ; but we may not be 
able, from its external aspect, to say 
whether it is vegetable or animal, or to 
what order of plants or animals it has 
belonged : the microscopist, however — 
knowing that petrifaction, while changing 
the component material of the object, 
produces no change on its ultimate struct- 
ure, or, as we might say, its architecture 
— proceeds with confidence to examine 
the mass in question, and, discerning the 
forms characteristic of certain classes of 
plants or animals, assigns it at once its 
proper place in organic nature. Such 
decisions are often of great consequence ; 
for it not unfrequently happens that a 
scale, or a tooth, or a fragment of bone, 
is all that we possess of some fossil, the 
determination of whose character may 
be the only means of solving an impor- 
tant geological question. 

Dr. Carpenter states that, some months 
ago, he was applied to by Mr. Darwin, 
the eminent naturalist, to ascertain, with 
regard to two extensive strata in North 
America, whether they were identical in 
materials. From the comminuted shells 
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contained in both, Mr. Darwin thought 
it likely they were identical; but he 
could not be sure. Dr. Carpenter ex- 
amined them microscopically, and “* was 
enabled to state, with almost perfect cer- 
tainty, that the one formation was pro- 
duced by the still further subdivision of 
the other; and that the two, so far as re- 

arded their material, were identical.” 
He had also been referred to by Dr. 
Falconer,the distinguished palzontologist 
of the Himalaya mountains, to pronounce 
on certain bodies he had found in a rock, 
when in search of organic remains, 
whether they were organic or morganic. 
By microscopic examination, Dr. Car- 
penter was enabled to determine that 
they were of the latter character, because 
he found their structure to be crystalline. 
Here a difficult point was settled at once, 
and satisfactorily. 

On another occasion, Dr. Falconer 
was at a loss to ascertain the nature of 
certain small bones which he had found 
in the Sivalik hills, near the remains of 
the twenty-feet-long tortoise which he 
was the means of discovering. He was 
inclined to believe that they were the toe 
bones of some animal of the same spe- 
cies; but their form was not sufficiently 
characteristic to enable him to determine 
this with certainty. He placed them in 
the hands of Mr. Quekitt, subcurator of 
the College of Surgeons, who has paid 
considerable attention to the microscopic 
structure of bones. Dr. Falconer did 
not tell him what they were, or give him 
the least clue to his own opinion, but 
merely asked him to throw as much light 
upon the nature of the bones as he could. 
Mr. Quekitt, in due time, gave notice 
that they were the bones of a reptile, and 
most probably of the turtle order; thus 
completely confirming the supposition 
which Dr. Falconer had formed from 
other evidence. 

_ The principal substance of the teeth, 
in almost all animals, is one, called den- 
tin, characterized by minute tubular pas- 
sages permeating it in a direction from 
the centre to the circumference. ‘Con- 
siderable variation in the arrangement of 
these tubuli was found in different groups 
of animals, which enabled us to deter- 
mine with great precision, by the inspec- 
* 





tion of even small fragments of ivory, the 
animal to which the tooth belonged. 
Dr. Carpenter then showed a section of 
the tooth of the great megatherium, one 
of the gigantic fossil sloths, which were 
to the sloths at present existing in South 
America like what an elephant is to a 
sheep. That togth, like the front teeth 
of rats and other rodentia, was always 
growing from a pulp at the base, thus 
making up for the gradual wearing of 
the surface from the want of enamel. 
The dentin or ivory in these teeth was 
peculiar in this, that it was entirely des- 
titute of the small canals. There was 
one great central cavity, from which 
various canals passed out over the in- 
ternal portion of the ivory; and there 
was no doubt, from their general appear- 
ance, that in these canals there had been 
blood-vessels in the living animal. Ex- 
ternal to this layer was a layer of ordi- 
nary, or non-vascular ivory ; and external 
to this, was the crusta petrosa, which 
corresponded very closely with the sub- 
stance of bone. This was precisely the 
substance of the teeth of the sloth at the 
present time, except that they had not 
the vascularity of the internal portion of 
the dentin ; and they were made up of” 
dentin and an external layer of cemen- 
tum, without any enamel. Teeth formed 
upon this plan would not be enabled to 
grind down any very hard vegetable sub- 
stance; and the sloth lived now upon 
the soft shoots of trees, &c. It was 
formerly supposed that the megatherium, 
the milodon, and other sloth-like animals, 
burrowed in the ground, and perhaps fed 
upon the roots of trees, which they met 
with in digging the soil. This view 
seemed borne out, too, by the fact, that 
it would be impossible for any tree to 
support the enormous weight of these 
animals. ‘They could not climb a tree, 
as did the sloth at the present time, and 
find subsistence upon its branches. But 
the structure of their teeth was investi- 
gated by Professor Owen, and his discov- 
ery went in complete opposition to such 
an idea. It was shown that these teeth 
could not, by any possibility, grind down 
the hard roots of trees; that they were 
not formed at all upon the same plan as 
the teeth of beavers, and other animals 
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which fed upon hard vegetable sub- 
stances, and which had not only enamel 
present, but enamel arranged in plates 
upon the substance of the teeth in such 
a manner as, by the equal wear of the 
dentin, cementum and enamel, produced 
a constantly rough surface upon the 
crown of the grinding teeth. Nothing 
of this kind existed in the fossil sloth, 
and it was perfectly clear that that 
gigantic creature could not have existed 
upon the roots of trees; that it must 
have fed, in fact, upon the same kind of 
substances as the sloth of the present 
time. How did it get them? Could it 
climb trees? Certainly not. Reason- 
ing upon these facts, then, and upon the 
habits of the animal, Professor Owen 
was led to work out a most curious train 
of investigation, which led to the most 
complete history of the habits of any 
fossil animal, differing so widely from 
the animals of the present time, that had 
been ever given to the world, from the 
material supplied by the anatomist. He 
had fully proved, as far as circumstantial 
evidence could prove, that the habits of 
the animal were these :— By its enor- 
mous digging fore-feet (for there was no 
question that they were organized for 
digging) it burrowed down and excavat- 
ed beneath the roots of trees, and then, 
rearing itself up upon its hind-legs and 
tail, as upon a tripod, it pushed against 
the tree, swaying backwards and for- 
wards until the tree fell ; then it browsed 
upon the leaves and young shoots, until 
it had completely stripped them, when it 
went on to another: and the present 
sloth completely stripped one tree before 
it left it. Professor Owen had mentioned 
this circumstance to him (Dr. Carpen- 
ter,) as showing the confirmation which 
accident would sometimes give to elabo- 
rately worked-out views of this kind. 
He was explaining to Dr. Buckland (the 
principal advocate for the theory that it 
ate roots) his views upon the subject, 
who said, that, if this was the case, the 
animals would be very likely to be killed 
by the fall of the tree. Professor Owen 
replied, that their gigantic strength might 
possibly push the tree down in a direc- 
tion from them, and that they would 
have sufficient instinct to get out of the 
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way. But the very next specimen that 
was brought home from South America, 
(at present in the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and which was 
worthy the inspection of every one the 
least interested in the subject,) the skele- 
ton of the great milodon, the most com. 
plete skeleton of this group, showed a 
very large fracture in the skull of the 
animal; not made at the time of fossiliza- 
tion, or since, but a fracture which had 
been united and healed again. The 
fracture was one the animal must have 
received from such an accident as a tree 
falling upon its head ; but being provided 
with a very thick skull, of which the 
brains did not form a very great portion, 
it thus escaped vital injury, and event- 
ually led a long and active life sub- 
sequent to this blow. This corresponded 
most remarkably with the views Profes- 
sor Owen had already suggested, in con- 
sequence of the determination of the 
microscopic observations of the teeth. 
The lecturer then adverted to another 
animal of the ancient world, one belong- 
ing to a still remoter era, and denominat- 
ed, from certain extraordinary peculiari- 
ties in its teeth, the labyrinthidon. “ All 
must have heard, and many’ witnessed 
the fact, that the quarries at Stourton, in 
Cheshire, and other quarries in the mid- 
land counties — Worcestershire and War- 
wickshire — had presented regular foot- 
marks of an animal. He did not allude 
to the recent undetermined footsteps, but 
to discoveries, some years ago, of an 
animal which could only be referred to 
the group of batrachian reptiles or frogs, 
as no other animal was found which 
seemed to make such footprints. But 
the enormous size of the footmarks seem- 
ed to militate against the idea that it was 
possible for such an animal to have made 
the impress, for it would have required 
a frog three or four feet long to make 
such an impression, it being fully the size 
of the foot of an ostrich. Professor Owen 
received from some of the Worcester- 
shire and Warwickshire quarries several 
of the bones and teeth of this animal, and 
also some smaller teeth from Germany, 
which he was requested to examine. 
Upon making a section of the teeth, he 
found they were utterly dissimilar from 
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anything he had elsewhere seen; and 
yet, when unravelling this complex struct- 
ure, and searching for something cor- 
responding with it in other groups, he 
was gradually led to perceive that the 
bones and teeth must belong to reptiles 
intermediate between the ordinary rep- 
tiles and fishes: one bone nearly ap- 
proaching the ichthyosaurus, another the 
teeth of the lepidosteus [a sauroid fish, 
resembling the present bony pike,] and 
one of the bones of the sword-fish. Other 
indications led him to perceive that 
teeth, and fragments of the jaws in which 
the teeth were imbedded, might have 
belonged to a batrachian reptile of the 
frog kind.” ‘Thus the case was made 
out, and it was determined that the world, 
at the time of the deposition of the rock 
of the Warwickshire quarries, contained 
a frog-like animal of probably the size of 
a little bullock. 

Dr. Carpenter then alluded to his own 
investigations in determining the struct- 
ure of the solid parts of animals allied to 
the star-fish and sea-urchin. The shell 
of the echinus, or sea-urchin, was found 
to be composed of a network of calcare- 
ous matter, sometimes forming a series 
of plates parallel to each other, and con- 
nected by little pillars proceeding from 
one surface to another. In the spines 
with which the animal is covered, this 
network had a most iaasitllensanees. 
Upon showing the sections of these ob- 
jects, under the microscope, to a friend 
engaged in the lace manufacture — Mr. 
Heathcote, the member for Tiverton, — 
that gentleman observed that he thought 
it would be a good pattern for lace. (It 
would not be the first time that objects 
in natural history had suggested patterns; 
for, within a few weeks after the publica- 
tion of a section of the teeth of the laby- 
rinthidon, it was to be seen in the centre 
of a large handkerchief printed in Man- 
chester.) The crinoids, or stone-lilies, 
were a fossil tribe of this order of ani- 
mals, and their remains form a large part 
of many ancient strata. It was supposed 
by mineralogists that the fragments of 
these animals, where calcareous matter 
had been infiltrated to the complete dis- 
placement of the original matter, were 
crystalline in structure ; but the lecturer 








had shown that they contained a charac- 
teristic and beautifully-preserved struct- 
ure. 

He had done the same with the shells 
of molluscs (common shell-fish,) both 
ancient and modern. The hard parts of 
these animals are not mere masses of 
calcareous matter, as a piece of lime- 
stone is, but are distinguished each by 
some peculiarity of structure, which the 
microscope exhibits to us. Primarily, 
thé shell of a molluscous animal is com- 
posed of cells of animal matter, in which 
are contained calcareous matter. In 
many cases these cells are of a prismatic 
form, and the internal matter takes its 
shape from the cells. By seeing, then, 
the smallest fragment of shell, or even a 
little of the calcareous dust left when the 
membrane was discharged from it, he 
could tell to what tribe of molluscs it 
had belonged. ‘There is a family of bi- 
valves, very prevalent in early ages, and 
still existing — the terebratula — which 
have a most peculiar structure, enabling 
the microscopist to determine them with 
ease. In this large group, two great 
divisions “ have been assigned by micro- 
scopic observation. One division is 
marked by a series of little dots on the 
surface, sometimes visible, although diffi- 
cult to be seen by the naked eye, and 
sometimes requiring a strong magnifier 
to distinguish them. These dots are the 
orifices of canals which pass through the 
shell from one surface to the other. 
This was not known before the test of 
the microscope was applied. He showed 
a rough diagram of the thickness of one 
of these shells, and the canals passing 
nearly straight through, from surface to 
surface ; sometimes they were found 
winding a little, but in many fossil spe- 
cies of the oolite they passed through 
direct. This distinction served to divide 
the very extensive genus, containing sev- 
eral hundred species, into two divisions ; 
and previously, naturalists had been very 
much at a loss to obtain good charac- 
teristics for the division of the group. 
One division is characterized by the 
presence of these extraordinary perfora- 
tions; the other by the absence of them. 
By the examination of the recent shell, 
with the animal in it, he had made out, 
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within the last few months, this very 
curious fact, which was quite unique in 
the history of the formation of shell, that 
in these tubes, passing to the external 
surface of the shell, there were glandular 
prolongations of the substance of the 
animal ; that every one of the tubes con- 
tains a little gland connected with the 
mantle or skin lining the shell. It was 
evident, therefore, whatever might be the 
office of the glands, (which was not de- 
termined,) the presence or absence of 
these orifices in the shell must be regard- 
ed as of considerable importance. Sup- 
pose he took a shell not perforated, and, 
scaling off the minutest fragment (which 
it was more easy to do than in the other 
division of terebratulz,) placed it under 
the microscope, the following curious 
structure would be observed:—It is 
made up of an excessive quantity of lay- 
ers, each layer folded and folded upon 
itself; and this characteristic structure 
of these terebratule distinguished them 
from every other shell. ‘The internal 
surface of the shell being ground away, 
tide-like markings were seen, laid one 
over another, which were, in fact, the 
extremities of these long folds, which 
crop out obliquely upon the internal sur- 
face of the shell; and these long folds, 
broken up into fragments, have, at the 
termination of every one of them, this 
long, tile-like, rounded form. This 
structure he had made out to be charac- 
teristic of that group, and to be confined 
exclusively to it; and therefore we are 
enabled to determine with precision, 
from the most minute fragment of the 
shell, the division of the group to which 
it belonged.” 

In a future paper we may return to 
this subject, and take advantage of the 
Guardian’s reports to give our readers 
some idea of the discoveries by the 
microscope in physiology. 


King George IT. having ordered his gar- 
dens at Kew and Richmond to be opened 
for the admission of the public during 
part of the summer, his gardener finding 
it troublesome to him, complained to the 
king that the people gatiiered the flowers. 
** What,” said the monarch, “‘ are my 
people fond of flowers? Then plant more.” 





THE FROG AND THE FOX. 
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Most monstrously swollen with pride, 
He deem’d himself wiser than all. 
“ TJ knew it, J said so,” he cried, 
Did an empire flourish or fall. 
Anonymovs, 


First, the fable. 

“A frog leaping out of a lake, and 
taking advantage of a rising ground, 
made proclamation to all the beasts of 
the forest that he was an able physician, 
and for curing all manner of distempers 
would turn his back on no person living, 
This discourse, uttered in a parcel of 
hard, cramp words, which nobody under- 
stood, made the beasts admire his learn- 
ing, and give credit to everything he said. 
At last the fox, who was present, with 
indignation asked him how he could have 
the impudence with those lantern jaws, 
that meagre pale phiz, and blotched, 
spotted body, to set up for one who 
could cure the infirmity of others.” 

Next, our application. 


Cuap. I. 


‘1 vTeLL you what, missus,” said 
Farmer Brassey, addressing his wife, as 
he unbottongd his leathern gaiters, “ we 
must do aaidhiog for that boy of ours 
more than common. He’s too clever by 
half to look after the sheep and pigs, and 
drive the cows home.” 

“That boy of ours? Which of ’em 
do you mean?” said Mrs. Brassey, lay- 
ing down the stocking she was in the act 
of mending. ‘‘ We’ve three of ’em, and 
I don’t know, for my part, that any one 
of ’em wants for sense.” 

“The two oldest is well enough in 
their way,” said Brassey ; “ but our Bill 
beats ’em hollow when it comes to a lit- 
tle ingenuity.” 

“I can’t say I ever observed his supe 
riority,” said his wife. 

“‘ How can you, when you are in doors 
and he out o’ doors, I should like to 
know? Why, it was only this very 


morning that the linch-pin of our wag- 
on was lost, and he whips in a tenpenny 
nail while his brothers was looking about 
for it,” said Brassey. 
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“T don’t see much in that, Simon,” 
said his wife. 

“Just you set him to top the candle 
with his fingers, and see if he wets ’em 
first — not he; he knows the snuff would 
stick to ’em and burn ’em. He’s got 
some brains, he has —I’ll have ’em cul- 
tivated —he shall be sent to school, 
wife; his talents shan’t be wrapped up 
in a napkin. He’ll do honor to his fam- 
ily,” said Brassey. 

“Consider the expense, Simon. Fust, 
there’s board and lodging; then there’s 
washing, and books, and physic, and sta- 
tionery, and extras.” 

“Drabbit the expense. I can afford 
it, and it’s only four guineas a year,” 
said Simon. 

“Why, you aren’t going to send him 
to a chariiy school?” said Mrs. Brassey, 
dismayed, for her pride was hurt. 

“*T shall send him to Crumpleton gram- 
mar-school — it is but two miles off, and 
he can ride over and back every day on 
a donkey.” 

“What! send Bill to school among 
the gentry’s sons, as learns nothing but 
Latin and Greek — ain’t even taught ’ri- 
ting and ’rithmetic — where’s the good 
of it? He'll be teased out of school by 
the boys, or flogged out by the master, in 
less than a week. You know that Doc- 
tor Scrumps hates free boys, as only pays 
him a guinea a quarter, and reckoned 
objectionables as associates, and flogs ’em 
three times a day until their parents re- 
moves ’em,” said Mrs. Brassey. 

“Our Bill’s a thick-skinned one, marm, 
and won’t mind trifles ; and as for a ’so- 
ciate, he’s fit company for a nobleman, 
let alone the sons of country squires and 
clergymen ; so to Crumpleton school he 
goes.” 

bi Then he must be properly out-fitted,” 
said Mrs. Brassey. ‘+ He never can show 
himself in those corduroys, nailed shoes, 
and a jacket out of elbows.” 

“Of course not; as I mean him to be 
a scholard and a gentleman, a pound or 
two for clothes won’t be an objic. But 
here he comes ; just ask him how he likes 
the notion of it, that’s all.” 

An ungainly boy, about twelve years 
of age, came into the room in a dress 
which was certainly not calculated for a 
classical school-room. 
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“Shouldst like to be a gentleman, 
boy ?”’ inquired his father. 

** Shouldn’t I, that’s all,” replied the 
boy, winking vigorously at the notion. 

“For why, William?” asked his 
mother. 

**Wouldn’t I go to rat-hunting every 
day in the week, and keep such a terrier, 
that’s all.” 

“Pooh! stuff, boy,” said his father, 
who did not quite like the look which 
the reply elicited from his wife. “I 
mean a scholard fust, and then a lawyer, 
or a doctor, or maybe a parson, or a—” 

**No, no,” said Bill, looking very 
knowing, ‘‘ none of that for me. I don’t 
like being shut up at a desk all day long, 
or pounding drugs, or catechising charity 
children. I’d rather be a gentleman and 
ferret rats.” ; 

“But you are such a clever fellow, 
Bill,” said the father, drawing his son 
towards him, ‘you can be a scholard 
and a professional, and ferret rats too.” 

Bill Brassey could see the truth of the 
first proposition, but did not clearly com- 
prehend the latter part of it; being a 
gentleman and hunting rats he could un- 
derstand, but how he was to hunt rats, 
and be a scholar and a professional was 
beyond him. 

“Well, boy, thou shalt have a new 
suit of clothes made, and shalt go to 
school, and try to beat the best of ’em. 
Crumpleton is but two miles off, and I’ve 
got interest enough with the corporation 
to get thee put into the grammar-school. 
Wilt try thy best?” 

Master William hesitated; he had 
heard that there was such a thing as a 
rod kept in Crumpleton school, and that 
Dr. Scrumps was not sparing in the use 
of it. Asa set-off to this, however, there 
was the new suit of clothes, and a sort of 
conviction on his mind that he was pos- 
sessed of abilities above his fellows. 

“ And you are to have a donkey, and 
ride over and back every day,” said his 
mother. 

“ Make it a pony, and I'll say yes at 
once,” said the boy. 

‘* Well, I think it will be more respect- 
able, and not much more expensive,” 
said Mrs. Brassey. 

** But there’s the tax,” said the pru- 
dent father. 
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**T shan’t go without the pony,” said 
the boy. 

** Well, well, sha’t ha’ a pony then — 
thee’lt do honor to the family, and what’s 
a pound or two to stand in the way o’ 
that?” said Brassey. 

The clothes were made, the pony 
bought, the appointment obtained, and 
Master William duly admitted a free-boy 
in Crumpleton grammar-school. In one 
week from that day he was expelled. He 
had been teased so incessantly by the 
boys, as his mother prognosticated, and 
flogged so severely by the master, that 
instead of going to school, he played tru- 
ant — was found out — carried before the 
trustees, and in pursuance of a statute in 
the founder’s will, which Dr. Scrumps 
clearly explained to them, ignominiously 
turned out. 

The boys had a half holiday given to 
them to celebrate the happy event. 

How did Farmer Brassey act upon the 
occasion? He instilled into his son a 
belief in his great abilities, and a hatred 
of the upper classes of society — the nobs 
and grandees, as he called them. He 
sent him as a boarder to a classical and 
commercial school a few miles off, and 
sold the pony for five pounds to pay the 
first quarter’s account. 

Mrs. Brassey, in spite of the extra ex- 
pense, applauded her husband for his 
spirited conduct, and did her best to per- 
suade her son that the nobs were jealous 
of his great abilities. 


Cuap. II. 


Years have passed away, reader. 
Bill Brassey is now Mr. William Brassey, 
of the firm of Brassey and Stubbs, exten- 
sive ironmongers in the borough of 
Crumpleton. 

Had he displayed any great abilities ? 

Yes. He was clever at accounts, and 
wrote a good hand. He could speak, too, 
with great fluency on certain subjects, 
although his language was not peculiarly 
select, or his sentences grammatically 
constructed. The class of men, however, 
to whom his orations were delivered were 
not particular about the one or the other. 
He talked fast and furiously, about his 
superiors, and made his hearers laugh at 
their expense, and that was enough for 

















them. He was the popular leader of all 
anti-church and anti-borough-rate meet. 
ings — the proposer of the popular can. 
didate at all elections for a member of 
parliament, and the great promoter of 
everything which he thought likely to 
crush the church and the aristocracy. 
Above all things he hated the grammar. 
school and its master, and spent a great 
deal of money in inducing the little trades. 
men to send their sons there as free boys, 
because he knew it annoyed the doctor 
and his young “nobs aud grandees.” 
When the boy, as he invariably was, had 
been flogged out of the school, or bullied 
out of it, Brassey laid the case before 
the trustees, hired an attorney’s clerk to 
argue the case before them, and paid for 
the insertion of a garbled statement of 
“the brutal cruelty exercised in Crum 
pleton school” in the columns of one of 
the county papers. 

He met with but little support from 
his fellow-townsmen in these attacks, 
They did not wish their sons to receive 
the sort of education for which the school 
was designed, and they knew that their 
incomes were considerably augmented 
by the pupils who were placed under 
Dr. Scrumps’s care. Brassey called them 
by many hard names in consequence, 
and fought his battles without their aid. 
He was always beaten—like the poor 
boys who were sent to the school through 
his agency. But what did it matter?— 
he got up a new case, and went to fight- 
ing again. 

In person Mr. Brassey was tall, very 
stout, and had a large red face. His 
cheeks hung down over his neckcloth— 
for he despised collars — and his mouth 
was enormously large, and shaped very 


4 much like that of a cod fish. Out of this 


mouth issued, as I have said, a voice that 
by its power proved the strength of his 
lungs. 

Brassey was a married man. He had 
taken unto him a wife, “ one of the pee 
ple,” as he said, “ not one of your nob 
besses,” in the person of his servant 
maid. A good, prudent woman, Wi 
Mrs. Brassey, and quiet withal. She had 
a family of four little children, and gavé 
her husband good advice—to attend 
more to their interests and his own bust 
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ness than to the interests of the working 
classes and the business of the borough. 

“Mrs. B.” he would say, solemnly, and 
throwing himself into his favorite orator- 
ical attitude, by placing his right hand 
into the bosom of his waistcoat, his left 
into his breeches pocket, and resting the 
weight of his body on either leg alternate- 
ly, ‘‘ Mrs. B., marm, retain those obser- 
vations within the recesses of your own 
bussum. There is an idiosyncrasy in the 
female sex which will not allow them to 
control their tempers. Even the great 
Aristotell (Socrates he meant) with all 
his powers of rhetoric, had but an un- 
happy home from the uncontrollable na- 
ture of his wife’s idiosyncrasy, by which 
is meant her tongue. These are facts, 
marm, that allows of no disputation, un- 
less the pages of history is to be treated 
as an antiquated Moore’s almanac. But, 
Mrs. Brassey, marm, I am free to observe 
that I shall allow of no Xantipps in my 
house. I love, and expect to find, an 
harmonious home.” 

“Tt appears to me, Mr. Brassey, of 
very little consequence what sort of home 
you have, for you are always abroad.” 

“Arn’t I at home now, marm ?—-is 
my home an harmonious one ?— arn’t 
you indulging your idiosyncrasy ?” said 
Brassey. 

“You are at home now, but you are 
dressed to go out, and for the last five 
days I have spent my long evenings 
alone,” said his wife. 

“And where have I passed those eve- 
nings? Not in idleness—not in—” 

“Tn a public house,” said Mrs. Bras- 
sey. 
“We cannot meet for the discussion 
of public affairs in the public streets, 
marm. Last evening, let me see; last 
evening, I was busy at the Chequers, or- 
ganizing an opposition to the infamous 
project of paying the parson for an eve- 
ning lecture. The evening before that 
I spent at the Bull in concentrating our 
forces to compel the town-clerk to sub- 
mit to a reduction of his salary. He is 
enormously overpaid, and shall succumb, 
or we will crush him. Our meeting at 
the Crown and Sceptre the night before 
that was for political purposes, marm ; to 
demand of our representative, as he is 





falsely called, to resign his seat —the 
cushion of corruption — for having voted 
in a manner he knew to be displeasing 
to us: on Monday the King’s Arms wit- 
nessed —” 

“TI wish you would witness, as you 
call it, your poor little children a little 
oftener. Little Billy has got the hooping- 
cough, Mary is down with the measles, 
and the two youngest look very ill, and 
all are so shabbily dressed I am ashamed 
to see them,” said Mrs. Brassey. 

“* Whose fault is that, marm? CanI 
control diseases? Call in the apothecary. 
Are the children shabby? Buy them 
new clothes.” 

“IT wish to do so, but you never give 
me any money, and forbid me asking for 
credit.” 

“* Apply to Stubbs — ask my partner, 
marm—he will supply your moderate 
wants — if they be moderate,” said Bras- 
sey. 

“No, he won’t,” said his wife. “I 
have applied to him, and he says you 
spend so much upon public matters and 
in public houses, that he has been forced 
to put the key of the till in his pocket.” 

** Stubbs never said that!” said Bras- 
sey, looking amazed, ‘“‘he never could 
dare to do it.” 

‘* He did indeed,” said Mrs. Brassey, 
ready to cry. 

‘**Enough, marm—don’t attempt to 
come Ni-obb over me. It’s worse to bear 
than your idiosyncrasy. I will seek 
Stubbs, and demand of him the meaning 
of his extraordinary conduct to the bus- 
sum friend of his senior partner,” said 
Brassey, preparing to leave the room. 

** You will be home to supper !” asked 
his wife. 

“No, marm, I shall not. Nature has 
thought fit and proper to bless me with 
abilities, as my parents early discovered, 
and as long as I am able to give utterance 
to my sentiments I will not absent myself 
from the large room at the Talbot when 
a question of so important a nature as the 
uncontrolled right of the little free-born 
creatures of Crumpleton to play at mar- 
bles in the market-place is to be agitated. 
Is a beadle, the mere lick-spittle slave of 
a self-elected corporate body, to lay his 
cane on the pack of a free Briton merely 
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because he plays— amuses his leisure 
hours — in a building erected and paid 
for by a rate on the inhabitants of the town 
in which he dwells? No! forbid it, jus- 
tice — every thing — every body!” 

“The five shillings you will spend 
there—” 

“‘In the service of the public —” 

“‘ House, would buy a pair of shoes for 
little Billy, who is nearly barefooted,” 
said Mrs. Brassey. 

“You are wrong in toto, marm; a 
Welsh rabbit and a glass or two to follow 
doesn’t cost five shillings, but you will 
indulge your idiosyncrasy. I shall seek 
Stubbs, and come to an understanding 
with him.” 

Brassey was leaving the room while 
his unexpressive face was trying to ex- 
press indignation in its every feature, 
when his wife begged of him to leave her 
alittle ready money for domestic purposes. 

** Command my purse at all times; but 
be economical, Mrs. Brassey ; there is a 
supply for you.” 

His wife took the offering in her hand, 
and expected to see a sovereign. She 
was deceived. It was merely a shilling. 
She sighed, but said no more. Brassey, 
flattering himself upon his excessive lib- 
erality, walked out of the room. 

‘*Stubbs,”” said he, as he entered the 
stores, as he called the shop, “‘ Stubbs, I 
would speak with you.” 

“‘T am very glad to hear it,” replied 
the partner, “‘ for I have been looking out 
for an opportunity of talking to you for 
this fortnight past.” 

“Foliow me to the counting-house,” 
said Brassey, swelling with indignation, 
and looking frowningly on his junior. 

“Wait until I have served this cus- 
tomer with three pennyworth of tin- 
tacks,”’ said Stubbs. 

“Tacks? ay, tax upon everything, 
said Brassey, ‘‘even upontemper. After 
all I have done for the public weal, to 
think that those of my own house should 
rise up against me. Ingratitude, how- 
ever, is the reward which we men of pub- 
lic spirit must expect. The real reward 
is in our own bussums.”’ 

“ Now, sir,” said Stubbs, entering the 
counting-house at the back of the stores 
or shop, and taking a pen from behind 
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his ear, ‘‘ allow me to draw your attention 
to the sums you have withdrawn from the 
till.” 

“ Not now, Stubbs. I have an impor. 
tant engagement. Another time. I am 
here to speak of a matter which affects 
my dignity as a man, a husband, and your 
senior partner.” 

** Well, speak out,” said Stubbs, “ only 
don’t put yourself in a passion or an at- 
titude.” 

** Mrs. Brassey, my wife, sir, tells me 
that she has applied to you for small sums 
of money to carry on her domestic ar- 
rangements with, and that you not only 
have refused to allow her such small sums, 
but have absolutely taken the control of 
the till into your own hands, and locked 
~ 

“‘ The very point I wished to come to,” 
said Stubbs. ‘If you will only look over 
this account, you will find that a consid- 
erable sum has been abstracted.” 

‘“*What, sir!—that’s actionable!” 
said Brassey. 

“Well, then, has been drawn out by 
you. You need not look over every item, 
but just cast your eyes on the sum total,” 
said Stubbs. ‘“ Three figures, by gosh, 
and in less than three months.” 

“T have told you, Stubbs, that I have 
no time now for private business ; I am 
engaged in public matters, and will 
trouble you for a sovereign,” said Brassey. 

*“* Now really, my good friend, I wish 
you would attend a little more to your 
own business, and leave the public to 
take care of theirs. I slave night and 
day, but I don’t mind that if I can only 
keep things straight; but really, if you 
go on as fast as you have done lately, we 
must part, or both of us smash. It won't 
do— you drink and subscribe away the 
profits of our trade.” 

“‘Hand me over a sovereign, Stubbs, 
and to-morrow we will arrange our little 
private matters. Shut up early, and come 
to the Talbot. We shall have an inter- 
esting meeting. I am to take the chair. 
With the abilities as I am blessed with, 
can I refuse to aid my country’s cause?” 

Poor Stubbs, who began to doubt his 
partner’s abilities, and thought much of 
his own li-abilities, handed him the sove- 
reign, and took his accustomed place 
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behind the counter. Brassey put the 
sovereign into his waistcoat pocket, and 
walked calmly, and with a most dignified 
tread, towards the Talbot. He passed 
the vicar and the grammar-school master 
in his way, and showed the contempt in 
which he held both of them, by ‘‘ voiding 
his rheum,” as Shakspeare says, on the 
borough pavement. 


“‘ Make way there, sir; am I, a free- 
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born Briton, to be obstructed in my path | 
by a paid-out-of-the-rate functionary of a | 


corrupt corporate body ?” 

‘Lord love you, Master Brassey,” re- 
plied the beadle of the town; “I would 
not obstruct you for the world, even if 
you was marching out of the town never 
to come into it again.” 

“That’s premeditated insolence—a 
speech prompted by the mayor, or the 
town clerk, or the sheriffs, or somebody ; 
but a time will come— begone, sir — 
stand aside,” said Brassey, as he waved 
the beadle away. 

“Go it, Bill Brassey,” said a dirty little 
boy, glad to see the beadle snubbed. 
‘* Marlows forever, and no mayors.” 

“Good boy,” said Brassey, laying his 
heavy hand on the urchin’s head, “rely 
upon it, as Jong as I have a voice, no 





free Briton shall be controlled in his law- 
| friends, who were slowly handing one 


ful amusements by a thing like that.” 

“Hurra-ah! Bill Brassey forever ! 
What do you think of that, old blue and 
red?” said the boy to the beadle, whose 
livery supplied the name by which he had 
addressed him. 

The boy’s shout brought several more 
boys to his side, and amidst their cries of 
“Bill Brassey forever — marlows and 
no mayors,” that patriotic gentleman, 
smiling benignantly on his ragged con- 
stituents, was escorted to the doors of the 
Talbot inn. 

“ Here he is—here he is— hurrah,” 
said half-a-dozen people. ‘* Here’s Bras- 
sey — stand aside— make room. Clear 
the way for the chairman,” 

“Six pennyworth of gin-and-water, 
and change for a soverei; gn,” said Bras- 
sey, as he took the chair. 
bowed, and executed the order. 

‘And a pipe and a screw, and change 
for a shilling,” said Brassey. 

This order was also executed. 
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sey filled and lighted his pipe, gave three 
violent puffs to ignite the returns thor- 
oughly, and then rose on his long legs, 
and begged leave to propose a_ toast, 
which of course was conceded to him. 

** Marlows and no mayors!” shouted 
the little dirty boys in the street below. 

“That's an omen. I accept it,” said 
Brassey. “In the words of Infantine 
England, I give you ‘ Marbles and no 
Mayors’ — at least such as is elected by 
a corrupt corporation. With the honors, 
if you please, gentlemen.” 

A faint shout was raised in the room, 
for his hearers were not yet ‘up to the 
mark ;” but the little dirty boys caught 
it up, and did justice to the toast. 

Brassey sat down, and as he smoked, 
pondered on the changes that a few years 
would make when those little dirty boys 
should have become men; duly imbued 
with the glorious views which he should 
instil into them. It was a pleasing spec- 
ulation, and lasted him until his pipe was 
out, and his glass too. No one inter- 
rupted him, for every body believed that 
he was pondering on something for the 
benefit of his fellow-townsmen. 

“Now to business— landlord, the 
same again — but where’s the meeting ?” 
said Brassey, looking round on his six 


pewter pot to one another. 

“Here we are,” said one of them, 
bolder than his fellows. 

‘Call this a meeting? Out of a bor- 
ough containing six thousand free-born 
Britons, can only six, besides the chair- 
man, be found to stand up for the rights 
of their own progenies? | am free to con- 
fess it—I am deeply disgusted with my 
fellow-townsmen! Where is Smugs, the 
doctor ?” 

** A dining along with the mayor,” re- 
plied a voice. 

“Then I change my medical attend- 
ant,” said Brassey. ‘If Smugs prefers 
attending on the mayor to attending upon 
me, of course I shall prefer any body else 


| to Smugs to attend on Mrs. Brassey when 


The landlord | 


she’s down with her fifth.” 
“Hear, hear—that’s all fair, 
the six. 
* And where is—”’ but here Mr. Bras- 
sey went through a catalogue of names 


” 


from 











as long as that of Homer’s ships, in which 
we need not follow him. The same re- 
ply was returned. They were all gone 
to dine with the mayor, who was giving 
a large corporation dinner that day, to 
which of course Brassey was not invited. 
The announcement was gloomily re- 
ceived, and followed by a declaration, as 
in the case of poor Apothecary Smugs, 
that he should change his butcher, his 
baker, and all his other tradesmen who 
preferred eating the dishes prepared for 
them by a mayor elected by a corrupt 
corporation, to hearing him advocate the 
interests of the marble-playing population, 
and paying for their own liquors. 

*“Never mind them, Master Bill, tip 
us a speech,” said one of the six. 

Brassey complied. He drank off his 
glass — put his right hand into his left 
‘* bussum ”’ — his left into his pocket, and 
delivered himself of a great part of the 
speech with which his brains were — 
enceints, as Mrs. would write. It 
was received with attention, but not with 
that zeal and noise to which he was ac- 
customed, and without which he could 
not get on. 

** How is this?” said he; ‘‘ don’t my 
sentiments find an echo in the hearts of 
you six free-born Britons ?”’ 

“O! yes—of course—can’t be a 
doubt of it — remarkable echo — uncom- 
mon clever — dead hit,” said the six. 

“Then why don’t you respond to it?” 
said Brassey. 
wv The bold man of the six looked into 
the pewter measure, and declared he could 
see his face in the bottom of it. 





“Enough,” said the patriot, “I un- | 


derstand that which might have puzzled 
a man of less abilities than me. Land- 
lord, supply those gentlemen at my ex- 
pense.” 

The experiment was successful. Bras- 
sey continued his speech, and had no 
complaint to make of the want of a re- 
sponding echo from the six free Britons. 

We need not pass the evening with him 
and his friends. It will be enough to say, 
that he spent his sovereign on them and 
himself, and left three-and-sixpence for 
liquids unliquidated. Accompanied by 
two of his friends, he managed to reach 
his own door, and by the aid of “ the lick- 
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spittle of a corrupt corporate body” — 
the beadle — with whom he shook hands 
in the most affectionate manner, he con- 
trived to insert his latch.key into his door, 
and admit himself to what he always de- 
scribed as “‘ his castle.” 

Poor Mrs. Brassey, who anticipated the 
result of his patriotism, met him in the 
passage, and lighted him up stairs; and 
with great difficulty having dissuaded 
him from giving her a faithful report of 
the ‘‘ few remarks he had made to one 
of the most influential meetings that had 
ever assembled at the Talbot,” put him 
to bed. 


Cuap. III. 


Some six months passed away. Bras- 
sey, as he himself described his process 
for supplying the borough with hot 
water, “‘kept the pot a biling.” Eve- 
ning after evening was he found in some 
inn where a meeting had been fixed upon 
for the discussion of some very important 
measure — measures, not men, was his 
favorite dictum. He was looked coldly 
upon, however, by the respective landlords 
of these respectable inns; for the number 
of persons who came to listen to his 
speeches was so much reduced, that 
what they consumed scarcely paid for fire 
and candles. His oratory, too, though 
progressing in vehemence by practice, 
did not produce the effects it had used 
to do. He was heard—a gentle hear, 
hear, now and then accompanied his pe- 
roration and conclusion, but that was all. 

** How is this?” said Brassey to him- 
self, as he went home by himself, found 
the key-hole of his door without the bea- 
dle’s help, and put himself to bed without 
his wife’s assistance. ‘ How is this! 
Can my abilities have failed me? Am! 
less powerful than I was? No. I spoke 
better to-night than ever I did in my life, 
and yet—” 

“You certainly are improved, Wil- 
liam,” said Mrs. Brassey, giving him 2 
hearty kiss; “you come home much 
earlier, and always — always —” 

“ What ?— out with it, marm,’” said 
Brassey. 

“Sober now. You have found out, by 
practice, what is just enough to do you 
good.” 
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“As to that, Mrs. Brassey, I am free | 
to confess that if Stubbs had not had the | 
key of the till, and the landlord of the 
Talbot had not alluded to the little ac- 
count already standing against me in his 
books, I might have taken one more glass 
and another pipe — but —”’ 

** Ah! that fully accounts for it,” said 
Mrs. Brassey, sighing. ‘‘ The poor chil- 
dren !—such shoes ! — such frocks ! — 
such jackets !” 

“ Don’t, Mrs. B., don’t allow the idio- 
syncrasy of your sex to get the better of | 
you.” 
Mrs. Brassey sobbed as she turned in | 
her bed, and said good-night. 

Her husband tried to sleep, but he 
could not. ‘‘ That fully accounts for it,’’ 
rung in his ears. ‘‘So it does,” said he | 
tohimself. ‘* My abilities have not failed 
me; that is, my abilities to speak — but 
my ability to stand treat has. I see it 
all. It must be rectified —set right,” 
and Brassey went to sleep, consoled with 
the notion that want of money, and not 
want of eloquence, had lowered him in the | 
estimation of his fellow-townsmen. 

“Stubbs,” said he to his partner, on 
the following morning ; “‘ Stubbs, we’ve 
been in business some time, and we’ve 
never—eh? never examined —that is 
particularly — how we stand. As it is a 
leisure time now, suppose we — eh ? just 
go over the books.” 

“With all my heart,” replied Stubbs. 
“It’s what I have been trying to bring 
you to for the last twelve months, but 
you have been always so much engaged 
with the free-born Britons of the borough, 
that —” 

“ Don’t mention them,” said Brassey ; 
‘‘a more venial set don’t vegetate on the 
surface of the earth.” 

Stubbs was amazed, and looked ‘* What 
can you mean ?”’ 

Brassey understood the look, and re- | 
plied to it. ‘ Would you believe it? but 
you will not.” 

“Yes, I shall,’ said Stubbs. 

“No, you won’t — youcan’t. Stubbs, 
as long asI, to use a very common and 
very expressive figger, ‘ stood Sam,’ I was 
an eloquent angel ; now, since you have, 
rather coolly, I must own, denied me ac- 
cess to the till, and my credit is not very 
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great at the bar, I am listened to, toler- 
ated — and that is all.” 

“T could have told you all that a long 
time ago,” said Stubbs. 

“Then why did you not, sir?” asked 
Brassey. 

“‘ Becaure you never had time to listen 
to me — always going out somewhere or 
other. But now to business.” 

The books were thrust under his very 
nose, and the senior partner exerted his 
“abilities” to see how he stood. He 
was really a good accountant, and when 
Stubbs returned, after a lapse of three 
hours, he was not surprised to find his 
senior partner looking particularly blue 
at the result of his calculations. 

‘If the books are correct —” 

** Don’t insult me,” said Stubbs; “‘ my 
cousin’s a lawyer.” 

** According to this statement, then,” 
said Brassey, rather meekly, “it appears 
that my share of the stock in trade will 
hardly cover the amount I have drawn 
from the concern.” 

‘**That’s it— glad you see it so clear- 
ly. Things taken at a fair valuation, 
will yield you fourteen pounds, nineteen 
shillings —I made it up to last night,” 
said Stubbs. 

“How can it be? What’s become of 
the two thousand I putin?” asked Brassey. 

**All fairly accounted for,” said Stubbs; 
** one pound a day is three hundred and 
sixty-five pounds a year, and you ’ve been 
going it faster than that — double block, 
in fact — abroad, without reckoning ne- 
cessary expenses at home — though you 
kept Mrs. B. and the little ones d—d 
shabby and very short, I must say.” 

** What is to be done?” said Brassey, 
too much frightened to notice the cool 
tone in which his junior partner address- 
ed him. 

** A dissolution,” said Stubbs. 

** What, of Parliament? then Spouter 
stands, and it’s all right,” said Brassey. 
“* No, of partnership,” said Stubbs. 

Brassey groaned, and then said, 

“* Why can’t we go on as we are?”’ 

“‘Impossibie. I can’t, I won’t stand 
it any longer. We must dissolve. I'll 
pay the fourteen nineteen, and buy you 
out, or else, if you prefer it, I’ll retire, 
and you shall give me—” 














" But where am I to get it from?” 
said Brassey. 

“Hang me, if I know or care,” said 
Stubbs. 

** Mr. Stubbs, it strikes me —’ 

“Will you take the fourteen nineteen, 
or— 9? 

“ What, sir?” 

“You shall see— my cousin knows 
how to make out a bill,” said Stubbs. 

“Give me till to-morrow morning to 
consider. I must have made some friends 
in Crumpleton, and Spouter, with my 
interest, he cannot fail me.” 


“Try it on,” said Stubbs; “I'll give 
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you till Saturday, and advance you two | 


sovereigns out of the fourteen nineteen.” 
* Hand them over,” said Brassey, and 


when he had clutched them, he proceed- | 


ed to “ try his friends.” 
Brassey did try his friends, and might, 
if he had put a bold face on the matter, 


and quietly asked for the loan of a hun- | 


dred for a day or two, have succeeded — 
to a certain extent. But no; the patriot 
was a craven at heart —he was dead 
beat. He went about whining; told 
everybody how he was ruined by sacri- 
ficing his talents — abilities was the word 
—to the prosperity of the borough and 
its ill-used inhabitants. In short, to use 
his own favorite phrase, he displayed his 
** idiosyncrasy. 

What was the result? When Satur- 
day came he was obliged to confess to 
Stubbs that he could not raise enough 
money to carry on the support of his fam- 
ily without accepting the difference still 
due to iim out of the fourteen nineteen, 
and giving him a receipt in full for all 
demands, and permission to put into the 
local paper a notice of partnership dis- 
solved. 

Poor Mrs. Brassey, when her husband 
told her the result of his patriotism, burst 
into tears, but was not reproached for 
displaying her idiosyncrasy. She had a 
hearty good cry; none of your snivel- 
ling, sighing, sobbing, hysterico-tragical, 
white-pocket-handkerchief sobbings, but 
a real hearty, choky cry. When it was 
over, she wiped her eyes, washed them, 
curled her hair, put on her best dress — 
it was anything but a good one —and 
went up the town — to whom? why, to 





the vicar, the man whom her hasbend | had 
malionsd and even threatened to cane. 

“Mrs. Brassey!” said the vicar, and 
astonishment was marked in his face, as 
the lady and the name were introduced 
to him together. 

‘Yes, sir, here I am,” and out came 
the whole story, fairly and firmly told. 

** 1 am sorry to hear it,” said the vicar 
“but —” 

* You cannot do anything for him — 
well — no wonder.” 

** But,” continued the vicar, 
body saw how it mus st end.” 

Tn ruin — ruin.’ 

“T trust not. It is a severe trial, and 
on your own account —’ 

‘The accounts was not mine, sir; | 
had nothing to do with them; Stubbs 
managed the books.” 

* Well, well,” said the vicar, smiling 
on the simple soul, ‘I will consult with 
the mayor, and we will see what can be 
done. Will your husband allow me to 
enter his house and speak to him?” 

“Te’s so humbled he’d let a pig into 
his parlor, sol am sure you may come,’ 
said Mrs. Brassey. 

The vicar smiled again, and promised 
to visit her in the course of the day. He 
shook — with her as she left the 
room, and gave her hand a squeeze, 
which, as %, was a bachelor, she thought 
was highly improper, but when she open- 
ed the hand he had pressed so hard, a 
something fell at her feet. She picked 
it up and found it was a five- pound note. 
How the poor woman did indulge in her 
idiosyncrasy ! She hastened home, told 
her husband where she had been, and the 
result of her visit. He begged to look at 
the note. It was given to him. He ex- 
amined it, pronounced it to be no forge- 
ry, crumpled it up, put it into his waist- 
coat- -pocket, and walked abstracted} 
down to the Talbot. 

“There goes Bill Brassey, the man as 
is broke.” 

Could it be he? 
him? No. 

“* He han’t got a stiver left.” 

“His wife’s a starving, and his chil- 
dren in rags.” 

“ And all along of his frequenting of 
alehouses.”’ 


* every- 


Did his ears deceive 
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“ And treating of everybody to hear 
him talk.” 

“Ay, and precious stuff he used to 
talk too.” 

These six sentences came distinctly 
on hisear. By whom were they uttered ? 
Why, by the very same six individual 
free-born Britons for whom he had ‘‘ stood 
Sam” at the Talbot. 

Brassey winced as the remarks reach- 
ed him in succession. Every shot was 
painful, but the last hit him hard. 
“ Stuff,’ and with his “ great abilities.” 

He was too much annoyed to enter the 
Talbot. He wandered on, and resolved 
to do what he had not done fur a long 
time — pay a visit to his aged mother at 
the farm. 

“T wonder if she will see me?” he 
asked of himself. ‘‘ She has never for- 
given my marriage with a girl so inferior 
to me in station and abilities. I can but 
try.” 

He walked up to the house by the same 
road on which he used to trot backwards 
and forwards to and from Crumpleton 
school, on his pony, and before he had 
reached the family mansion, had passed 
over, in his imagination, the scenes of his 
past life. 

“What a fool I have been ! — but, 
never mind. I’m a prodigal son — if she 
will only forgive me, I’m all right yet,” 
said he. ‘If father had but have been 
left instead of mother — but it’s of no 
use complaining.” 

Cautiously and slowly he opened the 
gate, and, instead of walking up to the 
front door, slid round under the cart-hov- 
els to the back entrance. The door was 
closed, which rather surprised him. He 
knocked as gently as a tramper with lu- 
cifer matches to sell would have knocked. 
No one replied. He summoned resolu- 
tion and knocked louder, and then louder 
still. At length a servant opened the 
door — a stranger to him, and begged to 
know what he wanted. 

Brassey explained who he was, and why 
he was there. 

_“ Then you ’re just in time,” said the 
girl, “for missus was took in a fit this 
morning, and Smugs, who was called in, 
has just been down to say, she’s going.” 

Brassey thrust the unfeeling creature 

23* 





aside, and rushed up stairs into the well- 
known bedroom. Smugs put up his fin- 
ger to warn him off, but nature would not 
be warned off. The son ran to the bed- 
side of his dying parent, fell upon his 
knees at her side, seized her parched 
hand, and kissed it devoutly. 

The old lady looked at him fiercely, 
drew her hand from him with a jerk, 
pointed to an old bureau that stood in 
the room, and tried to say something or 
other. 

Smugs attempted to catch her words, 
but could only make out ‘ will,” “ law- 
yer,” “alter,” so he shook his head to 
intimate that he could not understand her 
meaning, which seemed to provoke her 
so much, that she turned her head aside, 
gave a convulsive shudder, and died. 

Smugs felt her pulse, put his hand upon 
her heart, placed his face close to her 
lips, and feeling no warm breathing upon 
it, announced her departure to her sor- 
rowing sons. 

* What was that about a will?” said 
Bill Brassey, when they had left the room 
to the people who do the last offices — 
excepting the burial of the body — to the 
dead. 

“ How can you— at such a time?” 
said the elder brother. 

“ When her body is still warm?” said 
the second. 

“ The painful scene had better be end- 
ed at once —let us see what she meant, 
and then we shall have nothing to do but 
to show our grief,” said Bill. 

His brothers would probably have re- 
fused to gratify so ill-timed a curiosity, 
for they were plain, kindly-affectioned 
men; but Smugs, who was anxious to 
discover the meaning of the old lady’s 
disjointed wishes, opened the bureau, 
found the will, and brought it into the 
parlor with him. 

“Here it is—this will explain all — 
pity her speech failed her,” said Smugs. 

** Read,” said Bill, ‘‘ read — pray read 
— and give us liberty to mourn.” 

** May I?” said Smugs, looking to the 
elder brothers. 

As neither of them said “‘ No,” he 
opened the will, and found that the old 
lady had left all the accumulated scrap- 
ings of a long life of industry to her son 
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William, to aid his ‘‘ great abilities” in 
promoting the honor of the family. The 
lease of the farm, and the stock and crops, 
she left to the elder brothers. 


*‘ Tow much?” inquired the heir. 


“Why,” said Smugs, looking at the 
date, ‘it was made, it seems, the year 


before your marriage. The sum, then, at 


her disposal amounted to thirty-nine hun- | 


dred pounds; but since that, there has 
doubtless ~e an net and —” 
“That "Il do, Smugs,” said Bill, and 
then mitnieg to his brothers, he observed, 
‘Just the tippy, for I was cleaned out. 
Now, I'll go and console my wife. Let 
me know when the funeral is—TI’ll at- 


tend.” 


Cuapr. IV. 


Wirth what a different step and air did 
Mr. William Brassey retrace his path to 
the borough of Crumpleton! He was a 
man again. Instead of stooping and 
looking for consolation from the ground 
below him, he drew himself up to his full 
height, and gazed on the clouds above 
him. He did not even see the little dir- 
ty boys, who cried out, “‘ There goes Bill 
Brassey, the bankrupt.” He walked 
steadily on, but not to his own private 
house. He went to the stores, and as- 
suming a proud look, said, 

“ Stubbs—I’m_ provided with the 
stumpy — the partnership is not dissolv- 
ed— mother’s dead, and I’m in the 
command of money.” 

“‘] beg your pardon,” said Stubbs ; 
‘“‘you’ve signed, sealed, and delivered, 
and you’re no partner of mine — the 
same thing over again? No, no—my 
cousin — ” 

“¢ Hang your cousin — won't you take 
me in again?” said Brassey. 

** No,” said Stubbs. 

“Then I'll set up an opposition and 
ruin you,” said Brassey. 

“« Try it on,”’ screamed Stubbs; “ we ’ll 
see who has got the best abilities — for 
business.” 

Brassey threw a look of intense hatred 
on his former partner in business, and 
stalked majestically out of the shop, to 
seek the partner of his bed. 

He had to pass the Talbot, however, 
on his way. Against the front of it, 
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with their backs to the wall, were his six 
free-born Britons. ‘They were standing 
about idling because no man would hir 
them on account of the badness (is there 
such a word ?) of their characters. They 
sneered as he approached. Brassey saw 
the sneer, but he pretended not to see it 
He smiled graciously, remarked that it 
was a lovely day, and entered the inn. 

‘* Landlord,” said he, “ you have som 
fine port — really recommendable port in 
your cellar—eh? Send me in half. 
dozen, and give me change out of that — 
bottles returned. I see a few friends oj 
mine under your window — deduct a gal- 
lon of ale for them, and let your waiter 
tell them I have left a trifle for them— 
when I am gone. As for your little ac- 
count— send it in next week. It is a 
mere trifle, and my mother’s dead — I’m 
in for the mopusses.” 

The landlord looked incredulously a 
the vulgar swaggerer, but as he had a 
five-pound note (the vicar’s gift) in his 
hand, and knew that the old lady was a 
“warm one,” as rich people are called 
he made a low bow, gave Brassey the 
change out of the vicar’s note, and beg- 
ged he would never again allude to the 
little account. 

“T think I will take a little something 
— grief—you know— the fountain o! 
my tears is exhausted. It requires re- 
plenishing — six-pennyworth of gin-and- 
water, warm with, and a slice of lemon,’ 
said Brassey. 

He drank it, or rather sipped it slowly, 
and between the sips satisfied the land- 
lord’s curiosity as to the amount in ready 
money of which the dear departed had 
died seised — saying, and conscientious- 
ly too, “ Short of ‘ten thousand. The 
farm and stock and the crops, and all that 
goes to the two old sons.” 

So great was the impression made upon 
the mind of the landlord of the Talbot 
by this announcement, and the calm man- 
ner in which it was given, that, though 
naturally a stingy man, he offered to treat 
his dear friend with a glass of whatever 
he liked. Brassey shook him by the 
hand, and said, “ By all means — bran- 
dy — warm, with.” 

When Brassey had enjoyed “ the land- 
lord’s glass” he left the Talbot, but not 
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alone. The six free-born Britons who 
had partaken of his ale were waiting for 
him (as he meant they should be) and 
received him with loud shouts of ‘ Bras- 
sey forever.” Not satisfied with display- 
ing this proof of their approval of the 
man and his ale, they insisted on accom- 
panying him tohis own door. The little 
dirty boys who had heard a something of 
his newly-acquired fortune, joined them 
with loud shouts of “ Bill Brassey for- 
ever; Marlows and no mayors.” ‘The 
patriot again smiled benignantly. 

~ Poor Mrs. Brassey was sitting in her 
little parlor with the vicar, the mayor, 
and the four little shoeless and shabby 
children about her, when she heard the 
loud shouts of the free-born Britons and 
the dirty little boys. 

“There! hark ! don’t you hear ?” said 
she. 

“ What, Mrs. Brassey?” said the vi- 
car. 

“What, my good woman?” said the 
mayor. 

“O! what’s the use of all your kind 
offers of support and maintainance for me 
and these dear little ones? Come here, 
children, come and kiss your unhappy 
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mother before the corpse of your poor | 
father is borne in hooted and stoned to | 


’ 


death,” said Mrs. Brassey. 

“Calm yourself, Mrs. Brassey, calm 
yourself and explain,” said the vicar. 

“Are you deaf?— can’t you hear? 
They are hooting him already, and hoot- 
ing always ends in violence. 
they’ll stone him, for the streets is just 
Macadamised.” 

“Nonsense, marm,” said the mayor ; 
“think of the law. Let them stone him 
—that’sall. Borough courts are courts 
of justice, marm; and if your husband is 
killed, his murderers will not fail to be 
hanged. We have a town clerk, marm, 
and —” 

The remainder of the mayor’s speech 
is lost to posterity. ‘The noise grew so 
loud and furious that Mrs. Brassey, fear- 
ing that an enraged populace might not 
limit their vengeance to punishing the 
head of the offending family only — seiz- 
ed her little ones and crammed them un- 
der the sofa. 

“Tt appears to me,” said the vicar, 
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“ that the shouts we hear are not the hos- 
tile shouts for vengeance which you dread. 
I am of opinion that your husband has 
done something or other by which he 
hath achieved popularity again.” 

“‘ Brassey forever,” said the mayor ; 
“ then of course they won’t kill him nov. 
Hush, marm, let us listen.” 

** Come out, little ones — it is all right 
— but how he has managed Heaven only 
knows— but he certainly has ‘ abilities,’ ” 
said Mrs. Brassey. 

The crowd drew near — Brassey put 
the latch-key into his door, and his hand 
upon his heart. The mute eloquence 
conveyed in the action was responded to 
by a loud shout, and the party dispersed. 

“* Brassey — Bill — dearest Bill,” said 
his wife, as she flung herself into his arms, 
crying and sobbing. frightfully, ‘‘ what 
does it all mean?” 

“* No more of this idiosyncrasy, marm, 
but answer me — who are these two in- 
dividuals in possession of an Englishman’s 
home — his castle?” said Mr. Brassey, 
looking insultingly on the vicar and the 
mayor. 

*O, Bill—dearest Bill — recollect 
the five-pound note,” said Mrs. Brassey. 

“A note! What note?” 

“That the good vicar so kindly gave 
me in our distress, and which you—” 

** Did that representative of priestcraft 
dare to insult the wife of a free-born Bri- 
ton by insisting on her taking a Henry 
Hase, value five pounds, merely to induce 
her to join his besotted congregation ? — 
did he? Answer — if more yes than no, 
return it to him instantly, and let him 
leave my house — my castle,” said Mr. 
Brassey, and he waved his arm like a 
principal tragedian towards his door. 

** You are a pretty specimen of a starv- 
ing bankrupt, you are,” said the mayor, 
in a violent passion; “‘ but you ’ll come 
to us yet —to the corporation you have 
so vilely libelled, and be glad to eat of 
the crumbs that fall from our table — you 
will — you — you — churlish — ” 

“Do I owe you anything for groce- 
ries?” asked Brassey with a sneer. 

“Nothing. I would not trust you for 
five farthings’ worth of spices,” said the 
indignant mayor. 

“Then go— go— make the most of 
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your cinnamon and ‘nutmegs, for your 
mace will soon be taken from you,” said 
Brassey ; ‘‘ and as for you, Mr. P-a-r-s-o-n, 
if my wife has been rash enough to re- 
ceive anything from your over-paid sala- 
ry — or wages — she shall refund it.” 

“QO! Bill,” screamed Mrs. Brassey, 
*‘ how can you ?”’ 

“If I see this indulgence in idiosyn- 
crasy repeated I shall dissolve another 
partnership,” said Brassey ; ‘‘ Stubbs and 
I are two already.” 

The vicar and the mayor had disap- 
peared before the last sentence was com- 
pleted. 

“QO, Bill what have you done? we 
shall starve. Come out, children, and 
gaze upon the father who has, by his vi- 
olent conduct, ruined you all.” 

Out tumbled the four little ones, and, 
at the mother’s signal, set up such a 
screaming and bellowing as nearly drove 
their father mad. 

** Clear the room, marm, and know that 
a man in possession of five or six thou- 
sand pounds can never starve in this char- 
itable country. My mother is dead, and 
I’m heir to all her ready!” 

Poor Mrs. Brassey left the room with 
her children under a firm conviction that 
her patriotic husband had an incipient 
attack of delirium tremens. 


Cuap. V. 


Tuere was no mistake about Mr. Bras- 
sey being a man of fortune again. The 
will was indisputable. He took out let- 
ters of administration, and went through 
all the necessary and rather expensive 
processes compulsory on such occasions, 
sold out of the funds, and took the largest 
shop-premises in Crumpleton, and set up 
business in opposition to his late partner. 
He beat him too— for a time — for his 
command of ready money enabled him 
to buy and sell cheaper than Stubbs could 
do. Did Stubbs sell an article for eigh- 
teen-pence? Brassey put a ticket in his 
window offering one of superior materials 
and workmanship for fifteen-pence. If 
Stubbs demanded ready money of a sus- 
picious customer, Brassey let him have 
the goods he wanted at six months’ credit. 
If any little tradesman in the same line 
of business wanted accommodation, who 
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was the man that gave it to him? not 
Stubbs, but Brassey. 

Brassey might have fallen back into 
his former system of idleness, inattention 
to business, and the frequenting of pub- 
lic houses for the maintenance of the 
public interests, but he had heard a whis. 
per that Stubbs had offered to lay very 
long odds that he would beat him yet. © 

“Will he?” said Brassey ; ‘‘ we shal] 
see. I will stick to business if it is only 
to annoy him and show him that my fi 
ther was not wrong when he said that! 
had ‘ great abilities.’ ”’ 

Brassey did as he said he would do, 
for some months. He really was beating 
Stubbs by underselling him and giving 
credit— on security — when an event 
happened which turned the current of his 
thoughts into a political channel. The 
M. P. for the borough of Crumpleton 
died, and Mr. Spouter, of Ninepins Hall, 
announced himself as a candidate to rep- 
resent it in parliament. 

Brassey hired a competent shopman— 
left him to take care of the business— 
and rode over to Ninepins Hall to offer 
his services, his vote, and his generous 
interest to the “ man of the people.” 
Spouter, not only gave him a dinner that 
day and a bed that night, but told him to 
look upon the hall as his own until the 
election was over. Did Brassey assume 
upon such unbounded liberality? No 
he. He dined and slept one day and 
night, and then returned to canvass the 
borough, and entertain the potwallopers 
at his own private cost, in order that no 
charge of treating might unseat his 
“friend, as he was permitted and proud 
to call him,’’ provided he once got hin 
into it. 

** Now,” said he, “I will show my et- 
emies what a judicious outlay, to insure 
popularity, will effect. Let the corrupt 
body look to itself—I am ready with 
thousand, or two if one is not enough 
I’ll exhaust their coppers (coffers he 
meant,) and see if they dare apply foré 
borough rate, that’s all.” 

He did as he threatened todo. He 
opened every friendly public house every 
evening, and invited persons of all shades 
and grades of political sentiments to meet 
there —all free-and-easy like. Whea 
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they were assembled, he apologized to 
them for having asked them to an inn 
instead of his own house, which, of 
course, was not fit to receive them, owing 
to Mrs. Brassey being ‘‘ down with her 
fifth.’ As he could not receive them at 
home, the least he could do was to pay 


for any little expenses they might incur | 


in doing him the honor of listening to his 
speeches in behalf of Mr. Spouter, who 
was resolved, that if he was returned to 
parliament, it should be by the unbought 
suffrages of the voters. He, Mr. Spout- 
er, had refused to spend a farthing — un- 
til the election was over. 

So large were the meetings of bona 
fide voters upon these occasions, that the 
corporation were alarmed. They began 
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to think that Brassey was somebody, and | 


might really return a member, and leave 


them in a glorious minority. 


The wily old town clerk thought oth- | 


rwise, and having calculated his forces, 
knew he was sure to win; but he did not 
tell his employers as much, because he 


wanted to make the most of his exertions | 
| cessful candidate; those who had not, 


—and quite right too. 
Well, the election ‘‘ came off.” 


The | 


show of hands was ten to one in favor of | 


Mr. Spouter. 
j Thay w > ° 

it. They went to a poll, of course, and 
Spouter was in an inglorious minority. 
Fifty-four alone, out of three hundred 
voters, recorded their votes in his favor. 

“Never mind,” said Spouter, as he 
walked home with his friend and propos- 
er, Brassey, ‘let us eat our dinner in 
peace, and thank our friends that we 
ha 
they polled four votes less than ever they 
polled before.” 

“But I don’t like being beaten,” said 
Brassey, on the point of indulging his 
idiosynerasy ; ‘‘ and then the expense we 
have been at.” 

“We, my dear fellow, we? I said, 
publicly, I would be returned without a 
farthing’s expense, or I would not stand.” 

“True, true; but privately, you gave 
me what the French call cart blank: —to 
spend what I pleased — so that I insured 
your return,” said Brassey. 

“Of course I did. Have you insured 
my return? I have been cheered, but 
not chaired,” said Spouter. 





iave given the corporation a shaker — | 


There was no doubt about | 


| unattended ? 





“But you will reimburse?” 
** Not a sou.” 

Say that in English.” 

Not a halfpenny.” 

“Then I will bring an action against 
you —I’]]—” 

“No you won’t—you ‘Il come to 
Ninepins Hall and dine with me,” said 
Spouter. 

“If I do, 
be—” 

** Don’t be gross — if you won’t come, 
you won’t—won’t you? Well, good- 
by, my dear fellow — infamously treated 
— I say no more — infamously.” 

Spouter jumped into his carriage, and 
left his chief agent a miserable individ- 
ual. 

“Who cares?” said Brassey; ‘I’ve 
spent a deal of money, and on a mere 
cur. But I’ve made myself notorious. 
I’]] get into the corporation, and then — 
won’t I? — that’s all.” 

dSrassey went home. Not a soul met 
him in the street; for every one who had 
a vote was engaged to dine with the suc- 


7 


” 
7. 


I do; but if I do, may I 


were gone to the town-hall to see the fun 
in which they were not allowed to par- 
take. Where were the free Britons? 
Where were the little dirty boys? How 
came the pztriot, the great reformer of 
the borough of Crumpleton, to go home 
We have answered that 
question ; his friends were with his ene- 
mies. 

“Never mind,” said Brassey, ‘‘ a time 
may come — but I’]l reserve my obser- 
vations until I have an opportunity of 
making them before somebody —I’ll 
stick to business, recover the outlay that 
shabby beast”—yes, he called him 
beast —“‘that shabby beast, Spouter, 
has caused me, floor Stubbs, get elect- 
ed into the corporation, and stand for 
mayor.” 

“*Marlows and no mayor,” shouted a 
little dirty boy, who had been sent home 
by the beadle. 

“ Wait till J stand,” said Brassey ; “he 
will alter his cry.” 

As he consoled himself thus easily, 
Brassey applied his latch-key to his front 
door — for the shop, like all other shops 
on that eventful day, had been closed on 


? 
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account of the election. He merely ask- 
ed the girl how her mistress and number 
five was, and went into the counting- 
house. 

“T’ll just see how we stand,” said 
Brassey. ‘‘ Where’s the cash-box?” 

He looked high and low, right and left, 
but the cash-box was not to be found. 
He rung the shop-bell, and the maid came 
in to answer it. 

** Where is Mr. Dubbs?” inquired her 
master. 

** Ain’t a notion,” said the girl. 

*‘Send for him—he is, like the rest, 
eating the meat and drinking the beer of 
corruption — send for him,” said Brassey. 

The girl could find no one to send, so 
she went herself, and after half-an-hour, 
came back with the news that the faith- 
ful Dubbs had taken an outside place on 
the middle-day coach. 

** Done again! and with my abilities !”’ 
sighed Brassey. 

He was doue. Dubbs had not only 
absconded with checks, notes of hand of 
various dates, and gold and silver coin; 
but he had absolutely been round collect- 
ing bills, and pocketed the money for 
them wherever he found a debtor willing 
and able to pay. 

Brassey told his wife of his fresh dis- 
asters — cursed the whole world indis- 
criminately, and took three extra glasses 
of something warm. Poor Mrs. Brassey 
shed many bitter tears — in short, indulg- 
ed in her idiosyncrasy. 


Cuap. VI. 


Was Brassey ruined? asks the cour- 
teous reader. Very nearly, but not quite. 

He set to work again, being disgusted 
with public matters and a candidate’s 
shabbiness. He even went so far as to 
desert the Talbot, and snub the free-born 
Britons and the dirty little boys — Infan- 
tine England. He despised the power of 
voting for an M.P., and resolved to ex- 
ercise his vote no more. Mrs. B. was 
delighted to hear him say so, and express- 
ed a hope that all his interest would be 
devoted to the services of his family. 

‘All, marm ; henceforth William Bras- 
sey lives but for himself and his family 
— unless, indeed, a vacancy should occur 
in the corporation.” 
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A vacancy did occur. Brassey stoo 
He had six votes recorded in his favo; 


The free-born Britons acted nobly. Wh, 
His oppo. 


were they among so many? 
nent polled the rest of the borough voters 

“Never mind,” said Brassey, “ a tin: 
may come when—” 

And so it did. Somebody — wis ;; 
Lord Brougham ? — introduced a slash. 
ing measure for a reform in the corpo 
rations. What astir it did make! Bra. 
sey wasin his glory. He opened the tap; 
of the Talbot — set the spigots of ever 
public house in the place running— 
stood for a town-councillor, and was elect. 
ed. He came in last of twelve, and only 
by one vote. But what did thatmatter’ 
that vote was his own — so that he reall; 
was not indebted to anybody for his su- 
cess. 

Then there was a mayor to be electe! 
out of the new municipals! Who wa 
it to be? Who would offer himself w- 
der such awfully exciting circumstances! 
Bill Brassey did. He put forth a hav. 
bill, in which he proved, in very bai 
grammar, that the old mayors and corpe 
rations were regular rogues, and hal 
robbed the borough frightfully ; and the 
the only chance for the borough to recor- 
er its lost property, was for them to elec 
him, Biil Brassey, mayor. 

The day of election came, and withit 
to the council chamber, came Bill Br 
sey, swelling himself out, like a Fro, 
with self-importance. He was proposed 
and seconded amidst loud shouts. Every- 
thing looked favorable for his success- 
when the wily town clerk, a sly old roi 
stood up and asked him, ‘“‘ How he couli 
have the impudence, after having been: 
broken down man—almost a bankrup! 
—a bad manager of his family, and litt: 
better than an insolvent at the presett 
moment — how he could have the impt 
dence to offer to manage the affairs of » 
important a borough as Crumpleton.” 

Brassey sunk into nothingness ; wet 
home and abused his wife until she 
gan to indulge her idiosyncrasy. Ik 
then sought solace in the Talbot, and# 
he sipped his glass, said, ‘© What chane 
has a poor Frog like me against that 0! 
Fox, the town clerk ?’ 
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GOSSIP. 

Tuere is a general prejudice against 
gossip; yet every one more or less in- 
dulges in it. Small country towns are 
made light of in metropolitan ones on 
account of this propensity ; and yet even 
in the greatest, we hear much conversa- 
tion which cannot be regarded as any- 
thing but gossip. Why is this? How 
comes it that men have universally the 
grace to condemn what they have univer- 
sally the bad taste to give way to? May 
it not be that there is an error in the con- 
demnation of gossip, not in the indulgence 
in it? If we could suppose such to be 
the case, the practice and principles of 
mankind would on this point be in har- 
mony, excepting only for the anomaly of 
our condemning what is not entitled to 
be condemned. 

The truth seems to be, that gossip 
comes in for a great deal of the odium 
due to its step-sister Scandal, and this in 
consequence of a confusion in the use of 
the words. We often speak of a coterie 
being addicted to scandal, when it is 
fond merely of gossip; and as frequent- 
ly that is softened into gossip which in 
reality is scandal. And doubtless there 
is some reason for this confusion, seeing 
that the two things are occasionally seen 
shading into each other so finely, that 





hardly anybody could determine where | 


the one begins and the other ends. But 
things may be blendingly connected, and 
yet perfectly distinct — as (to take a pal- 
pable though not new illustration) the 
cheek and chin melt into each other, and 
yet are unmistakably separate things. 


When we set ourselves seriously to dis- | 


tinguish between the two entities in ques- 


development with fond anxiety, and would 
suffer grievous disappointment were it in 
anyway to go off abortively. It is need- 
less to ask why any one should delight in 
battening on the faults and follies of oth- 
er poor mortals ; as well inquire why the 
crocodile and vulture seek their highest 
enjoyments in putrid animal substances. 
Enough that there are such beings. 

Very different is that good-humored 
matron Mrs. Gossip. She takes an in- 
terest in the affairs of her neighbors, but 
it is in matters which there is no harm 
in speaking of. If resident in a country 
town, she will tell you who is to have a 
dinner-party to-day, and who are to be at 
it — what jellies have been ordered at the 
confectioner’s, and which of the two ex- 
tra servants of the place has been hired 
in to assist. What mischief, however, is 
there in this? In a cathedral town, she 
will give you every particular of the 
shades of opinion of the various clergy, 
and how each of them stands affected to 
the white gown: but is there any harm 
in merely talking of suchthings? Again, 
in a mercantile place, you will hear from 
the same excellent authority how much 
certain parties are doing at present in 
cottons, and what certain other parties 
are understood to have cleared by their 
late speculations in railways. But here, 
too, her tongue is innocuous. Every kind 
of place, not excepting London itself, 
every great profession, every great inter- 


_ est, has its own gossip — gossip being, in 


tion, no difficulty is experienced, and the 


innocence of Madame Gossip becomes as 
manifest as does the spitefulness and 
wickedness of Miss — (yes, for she is an 
old maid) — Miss Scandal. 

Miss Scandal is a very dire old lady, 
with something like that interest in the 
morality of a country which the hangman 
has ; that is to say, she has a sensible 
gratification in seeing errors committed, 
because, without occasionally having 
such to comment on, she could not exist. 
She snuffs a trespass afar off, watches its 





short, nothing more or less than the par- 
ticulars respecting the many private per- 
sons, characters, and events which come 
within the range of observation of partic- 
ular parties. But in adverting to, and 
commenting upon, such matters, there 
may be no harm either meant or done. 
If there is merely an indulgence in a 
natural curiosity, or perhaps an unbend- 
ing of the mind from severer studies — 
some being gratified, and no one injured 
— what can reasonably be said against 
it? 

Gossip is sometimes condemned upon 
what appears at first rather plausible 
ground; namely, that it is an unwarran- 
table interference with the affairs of our 
neighbors. ‘‘ Mind your own concerns” 
is, for sundry reasons, a favorite maxim. 
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Gossip violates it, and gossip is therefore 
branded as some thing very bad. All this, 

however, is a fallacy. It is quite impos- 
sible for any person to mind only his own 
affairs, and take no concern in those of 
his fellow-creatures. Were it possible, 
it would be at once absurd and wicked. 
But it is not possible. And the reason 
simply is, that we are social beings, and 
not hermits. If I am put into a world 
where I cannot pursue a single object, or 
indulge in a single pleasure, without be- 
ing more or less brought into connection 
with other parties, it appears to me that 
to say, “ Mind not the affairs of your 
neighbors,” is like bidding a man be 
cool whom you have placed at a roasting 
fire, or telling him to be clothed when he 
has no clothes, and nething wherewith to 
purchase them. If I am to be in the 
world at all, I must take a concern in 
everything pertaining to my neighbors : 
I must know much of their character, 
their domestic habits, their connections in 
life, their means, or I shall not know how 
to deal with them in any of our unavoid- 
able relations. Either I shall, in ignor- 


ance, trust them too much or too little, 
according as my cautiousness may dic- 


tate ; and thus, in one way or another, 

commit an error. It is not merely that 
I shall be in the dark as to their fidelity 
in affairs touching pecuniary interests. 
Some men speak widely, some precisely ; 
some are sanguine, others too despondent. 
It is necessary to know the character of 
men in these respects, in order to know 
how to receive anything they say — what 
allowance to make, and what defect to 
supply. Ifundreds of things we do every 
day, are done with any degree of confi- 
dence or accuracy only in consequence 
of our having previously consulted with 
this same Madame Gossip, who is at the 
same time in so much odium and so much 
request. It will not do to say, “ Inquire 
into characters and circumstances when 
occasion arises;”? we must have a large 
stock of such knowledge ever en hand, 
in order to be able to act with prompti- 
tude, or to any good purpose. In fact, 
in all but extraordinary cases, it is neces- 
sary to have the knowledge in a ready- 
money form, if we would act at all; for, 
if we had to seek for it, the opportunity 
would stale, and the door would close. 


Perhaps, going “to seek for it, we - should 
not readi ly find it. It is therefore neces. 
sary, 1 say, for all men who are to take, 
part in worldly affairs, to have their ears 
open to whatever they can readily hear 
regarding persons and things. “Often 
they will hear what is incorrect; some- 
times prejudice will mingle in the tissue 
but for this there is no remedy but in 
hearing much, and testing one man’s dis. 
course by another’s. 

There is even some higher ground on 
which a concern in the affairs of our 
neighbors might be advocated. We ar: 
to love our neighbors as ourselves; and 
undoubtedly if we do not feel kindly to- 
wards our fellow-creatures generally, and 
busily seek to benefit at least some of 
them, and be more concerned for the wel- 
fare of a certain few than for our own 
we cannot be truly h: appy- But how are 
we to carry out this beautiful maxim, the 
deep and eternal basis of all human mo- 
rality, and that which is yet to make the 
earth arose garden, if we are never to 
listen to a single circumstance respecting 
these neighbors, never to take a moment’: 
interest in any one of their domestic con- 
cerns? It is manifestly impossible. A 
love, then, to hear of that which touches 
the weal or wo of our neighbors, abstract- 
ed from all tinge of officious and mili- 
cious interference, seems to me essentially 
a good point in human nature, something 
leading to and assistant of the working 
out of the great moral apothegm in ques 
tion, and without which life would bea 
dreary and sapless waste. Call it gossip, 
or by any other smile-provoking name 
you please; but, regarded merely as 
certain fourm or expression of the interest 
which man feels in man, as his brother 
- this pilgrimage, I think it not merely 

defensible, but, under limitations, an 
admirable thing. 

Have we not here an instance of the 
feelings giving forth a wiser response than 
the intellect? Mankind love gossip; th 
is the language of the feelings. They 
condemn it; this is the declaration o! 
the intellect. Looking narrowly, we find 
that the dictum of the fe elings is suscep 
tible of a better defence than that of th 
judgment. Wondrous, wondrous @¢ 
the ways of the mind in dealing wit! 
what surrounds it in this mazy scene ! 
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ADVENTURE OF HERMAN MELVILLE. 


Mr. Metvitte, according to his own 
account, in his “ Narrative of a Four 
Months’ Residence among the Natives of 
a Valley of the Marquesas Islands,” was a 
sailor on board the * Dolly,’”’ an American 
whaler, which visited the cruising-grounds 
of the Pacific, in the year 1842. The ves- 
sel had been six months at sea, out of sight 
of land, chasing the sperm-whale beneath 
the scorching sun of the line — the sky 
above, the sea around, and nothing else. 
Many weeks had elapsed since her fresh 
provisions had been all exhausted ; there 
was not a single yam or sweet potato 
left; nothing but salt horse and sea- 
biscuit, nothing green or fresh to look 
upon save the inside of her bulwarks, 
and these were of a vile and sickly hue. 
To aggravate these evils, unendurable 
enough in all conscience, the commander 
was a harsh, selfish fellow, who would 
not have cared, so long as his own wants 
were attended to, though his men had 
been living on salted plank. No wonder 
that, under these circumstances, the crew 


became land-sick, and that visions of 
verdant islands, happy valleys, tropical 
fruits and flowers, desertion and liberty, 


floated before their minds. The cap- 
tain’s store of delicacies was not ever- 
lasting, however; an appeal to his 
stomach was more powerful than one to 
his heart ; and so the Dolly’s prow was 
at length turned landward. The Mar- 
quesas was her destination ; and thither, 
in eighteen or twenty days, the gentle 
trade-winds wafted her yearning crew. 
It was in the summer of 1842 that they 
dropped anchor in the bay of Nukuheva, 
and just at the time that the French 
Rear-Admiral Du Petit Thouars was 
taking measures for the subjugation of 
these islands. The bay and valley of 
Nukuheva were, of course, in great com- 
motion. It was high gala-day with the 
crew of the Dolly ; and the temptations 
of the island, rendered doubly powerful 
by the memory of the harsh treatment they 
had experienced at sea, told among them, 
as might have been expected. Here, then, 
Herman Melville, in company with an- 
other shipmate, made up his mind to de- 
sert, and to take his chance among the 
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natives until some more kindly craft 
might appear for his reception. 

Having made their escape in their 
ordinary sailor dress, with no implements 
save their knives, and no stores save a few 
biscuit, a pound or two of tobacco, and 
a piece of calico to serve as a present to 
the natives in case of need, our two run- 
aways made for the heights of Nukuheva, 
whence they might watch the departure 
of the Dolly, and be out of reach of the 
inhabitants, who never leave the bosoms 
of their valleys—each tribe possessing 
its own vale, to which they are confined 
at once by the surrounding heights and 
the fear of their neighbors. To these 
heights they forced their way through 
jungle and cane-brake, drenched to the 
skin by heavy rains, bruised, torn, and 
bleeding. At the height of 3000 feet 
night fell around them, cold, weary and 
hungry ; the rain and friction had ground 
their biscuit to pulp, and this pulp was 
rendered all but uneatable by the juice 
of the tobacco, which had been thrust 
into the same receptacle. They looked 
around them for fruit, but they were 
above the region of the cocoa-nut and 
bread-tree ; and, unsavory as their bis- 
cuit pulp might be, it was their only 
resource. What they had might have 
sufficed for a single meal ; but the Dolly 
would not sail for eight or ten days, and 
to descend from their security till then, 
would be to defeat the project for which 
they had already hazarded their fame 
and fortune. What then was to be done? 
“* After a brief discussion, in which both 
of us expressed our resolution of not de- 
scending into the bay until the ship’s de- 
parture, I suggested tomy companion that, 
little of it as there was, we should divide 
the bread into six equal portions, each of 
which should be a day’s allowance for 
both of us. This proposition was assent- 
ed to; so I took the silk kerchief from 
my neck, and, cutting it with my knife 
into half-a-dozen equal pieces, proceeded 
to make an exact division. At first 
Toby, with a degree of fastidiousness 
that seemed to me ill-timed, was for 
picking out the minute particles of to- 
bacco with which the spongy mass was 
mixed; but against this proceeding I 
protested, as by such an operation we 
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must have greatly diminished its quan- 
tity. When the division was accomplish- 
ed, we found that a day’s allowance for 
the two was not a great deal more than 
what a table-spoon might hold. Each 
separate portion we immediately rolled 


up in the bit of silk prepared for it; and, 


joining them altogether into a small pack- 
age, I committed them, with solemn in- 
junctions of fidelity, to the custody of my 
companion. For the remainder of that 
day we resolved to fast, as we had been 
fortified by a breakfast in the morning ; 
and now, starting again to our feet, we 
looked about us for a shelter during the 
night, which, from the appearance of the 
heavens, promised to be a dark and tem- 
pestuous one.” 

Still holding inland towards the central 
heights of the island, from which the 
valleys radiate like the spokes of a wheel, 
our adventurers came to a waterfall, 
under the cliff of which they proposed to 
rest till the morning. The night was 
wet and gusty ; so, slanting a few fallen 
branches against the precipice, and cov- 
ering them with leaves and withered 
grass, they crept under, and disposed 
their wearied bodies as they could best 
contrive. ‘ Shall I ever forget that hor- 
rid night? As for poor Toby, I could 
scarcely get a word out of him. It would 
have been some consolation to have heard 
his voice ; but he lay, shivering, the live- 
long night, like a man afflicted with the 
palsy, with his knees drawn up to his 
head, while his back was supported 
against the dripping side of the rock. 
During this wretched night, there seem- 
ed nothing wanting to complete the per- 
fect misery of our condition. The rain 
descended in such torrents, that our poor 
shelter proved a mere mockery. In vain 
did I try to elude the incessant streams 
that poured upon me. By protecting 
one part, I only exposed another; and 
the water was continually finding some 
new opening through which to drench 
us. I have had many a ducking in the 
course of my life, and in general care 
little about it; but the accumulated hor- 
rors of that night, the death-like coldness 
of the place, the appalling darkness, and 
the dismal sense of our forlorn condition, 


almost unmanned me.” As might be ex- | 





pected, the earliest peep of dawn found 
them stirring from this uncomfortable 
resting-place ; and having despatched 
their scanty breakfast of biscuit pulp, 
they were once more on their journey. 
After three or four days of toilsome wan- 
dering by day, and lairing by night under 
the shelter of rocks or fallen trunks, their 
miserable stock of provision was con- 
sumed ; and there was now no alter. 
native but to descend into the first valley, 
and risk a reception with the natives, 
To turn back to the Nukuhevans would 
have been madness, as these people were 
sure to deliver them up to the vessel in 
hope of reward; to make a hap-hazard 
descent was a mere life-lottery — they 
might fall into the hands of the mild and 
gentle Happars; but they were quite as 
likely to enter the valley of the Typees, 
reputed the most fierce and cannibal of 
the Marquesans. Descend, however, 
they must, or starve where they were. 
Their biscuit crumbs were gone, and the 
chewing of succulent shoots and young 
buds was but a temporary expedient. 
Taking, then, the first watercourse 
that offered, they commenced their de- 
scent to the more fertile low lands. 
“ From the narrowness of the gorge, and 
the steepness of its sides, there was no 
mode of advancing but by wading through 
the water ; stumbling every moment over 
the impediments which lay hidden under 
its surface, or tripping against the huge 
roots of trees. But the most annoying 
hindrance we encountered was from a 
multitude of crooked boughs, which, 
shooting out almost horizontally from 
the sides of the chasm, twisted them- 
selves together, in fantastic masses, al- 
most to the surface of the stream, afford- 
ing us no passage except under the low 
arches which they formed. Under these 
we were obliged to crawl on our hands 
and feet, sliding along the oozy suriace 
of the rocks, or slipping into the deep 
pools, and with scarcely light enough to 
guide us. Occasionally we would strike 
our heads against some projecting lim) 
of a tree; and while imprudently et 
gaged in rubbing the injured part, would 
fall sprawling among flinty fragments, 
cutting and bruising ourselves, whilst 
the unpitying waters flowed over ovr 
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rostrate bodies. Belzoni, worming him- 
self through the subterranean passages 
of the Egyptian catacombs, could not 
have met with greater impediments than 
those we here encountered. But we 
struggled against them manfully, well 
knowing our only hope lay in advancing. 
Towards sunset we halted at a spot where 
we made preparation for passing the 
night. Here we constructed a shelter 
in much the same way as before; and 
crawling into it, endeavored to forget our 
sufferings.” Having continued their de- 
scent on the following morning, they 
soon came to a rocky precipice, nearly 
a hundred feet in depth, that extended 
all across the channel, and over which 
the wild stream poured in an unbroken 
leap. On either hand the walls of the 
ravine presented their overhanging sides, 
both above and below the fall, affording 
no means whatever of avoiding the cata- 
ract by taking a circuit round it. Des- 
perate men will often accomplish, it is 
said, what would utterly baffle the most 
skilful and cautious; and so it was with 
our adventurers. The sides of the ravine 
were covered with curious-looking roots, 


and several feet long, which, after twist- 
ing among the fissures of the rock, shot 
perpendicularly over it, and ran, tapering 
to a point, in the air, hanging over the 
guif like so many dark icicles. They 
covered nearly the entire surface of one 
tide of the gorge, the lowest of them 
reaching even to the water. Many were 
moss-grown and decayed, with their ex- 
tremities snapped off; and those in the 
vicinity of the fall were slippery with 
moisture. Their scheme was to intrust 
themselves to these treacherous-looking 
roots, and, by slipping down from one to 
another, to gain the bottom! Toby, the 
lightest and most active, commenced this 
dangerous descent; our hero followed, 
cautiously transferring himself from the 
root down which he first slid to a couple 
of others that were near it, wisely deem- 
ing two strings to his bow better than 
one, and taking care to test their strength 
before he trusted his weight to them. 
“On arriving towards the end of the 
second stage in this vertical journey, and 
shaking the long roots that were round 
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me, to my consternation, they snapped 
off, one after another, like so many pipe 
stems, and fell in fragments against the 
side of the gulf, splashing at last into the 
waters beneath. As, one after another, 
the treacherous roots yielded to my 
grasp, and fell into the torrent, my heart 
sunk within me. The branches by which 
T was suspended over the yawning chasm 
swung to and fro in the air; and I ex- 
pected them every moment to snap in 
twain. Appalled at the dreadful fate 
that menaced me, I clutched frantically 
at the only large root which remained 
near me; but in vain. I could not reach 
it, though my fingers were within a few 
inches of it. Again and again I tried to 
reach it ; until at length, maddened with 
the thought of my situation, I swayed 
myself violently by striking my foot 
against the side of the rock, and, at the 
instant that I approached the large root, 
caught desperately at it, and transferred 
myself to it. It vibrated violently under 
the sudden weight, but fortunately did 
not give way. My brain grew dizzy 
with the idea of the frightful risk I had 


| just run, and I involuntarily closed my 
some three or four inches in thickness, | 


eyes to shut out the view of the depth 
beneath me. For the instant I was safe, 
and I uttered a devout ejaculation of 
thanksgiving for my escape.” 

We need not follow our adventurers 
through every difficulty and hairbreadth 
escape in their descent to the valley ; 
enough to state that they reached it, 
worn out and hungry, and found it the 
abode, not, as expected, of the gentle 
Happar, but of the warlike Typee. They 
were first discovered by a boy and girl, 
who instantly gave the alarm; and in 
less than twenty minutes they were sur- 
rounded by half the inhabitants of the 
valley. After considerable scrutiny and 
questioning — a questioning which was 
all but unintelligible — the natives seem- 
ed pleased with the new-comers, admitted 
them into one of their best bamboo 
houses, and placed before them a repast 
consisting of cocoa milk and poee-poee 
—the latter a staple article of food 
among the Marquesans, manufactured 
from the produce of the bread-fruit tree. 
“‘ During the repast, the natives eyed us 
with intense curiosity, observing our 
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minutest motions, and appearing to dis- 
cover abundant matter for comment in 
the most trifling occurrence. Their sur- 
prise mounted the highest when we be- 
gan to remove our uncomfortable gar- 
ments, which were saturated with rain. 
They scanned the whiteness of our limbs, 
and seemed utterly unable to account for 
the contrast they presented to the swarthy 
hue of our faces, embrowned by a six 
months’ exposure to the scorching sun of 
the line. They felt our skin much in 
the same way that a silk-mercer would 
handle a remarkably fine piece of satin ; 
and some of them went so far in their 
investigation as to apply the olfactory 
organ.” After supper they were regaled 
with a pipe; and about midnight the 
group around them gradually dispersed, 
leaving only those who appeared to be 
permanent inmates of the house. These 


individuals now provided them with mats 
to lie upon ; and then, extinguishing the 
tapers that had been burning, threw 
themselves down to sleep, allowing our 
adventurers to follow their example. 
Thus entered they upon their sojourn in 


the valley of Typee, ignorant whether on 
the morrow they were to be treated as 
friends, or served up as a banquet to the 
cannibal natives. 

It was broad day when our hero 
awoke, and by this time “‘ the house was 
nearly filled with young females, fancy- 
fully decorated with flowers, who gazed 
upon me as I rose with faces in which 
childish delight and curiosity were vividly 
portrayed. After waking Toby, they 
seated themselves round us on the mats, 
and gave full play to that prying inquisi- 
tiveness which, time out of mind, has 
been attributed to the adorable sex. As 
these unsophisticated young creatures 
were attended by no jealous duennas, 
their proceedings were altogether in- 
formal, and void of artificial restraint. 
Long and minute was the investigation 
with which they honored us, and so up- 
roarious their mirth, that I felt infinitely 
sheepish ; and Toby was immeasurably 
outraged at their familiarity. These 
lively young ladies were at the same 
time wonderfully polite and humane, 
fanning aside the insects that occasion- 
ally lighted on our brows, presenting us 








with food, and compassionately regard- 
ing me in the midst of my afflictions. 
But, in spite of all their blandishments, 
my feelings of propriety were exceed- 
ingly shocked ; for I could not but con. 
sider them as having overstepped the due 
limits of female decorum. Having di- 
verted themselves to their heart’s content, 
our young visitants at length withdrew, 
and gave place to successive troops of 
the other sex, who continued flocking 
towards the house until near noon; by 
which time, I have no doubt, the greater 
part of the inhabitants of the valley had 
bathed themselves in the light of our 
benignant countenances !” 
Notwithstanding all this distinction, 
Melville felt ill at ease. The limb which 
he had injured in descending the ravine 
began to assume alarming symptoms; 
and, as no medical aid was near, the 
suspicion crossed his mind that he might 
remain there, a disabled prisoner for life, 
if, indeed, the disease might not prove 
fatal. His companion strove to cheer 
him. The native doctor exhibited his skill 
in frictions and emollients, but te little 
purpose ; and for the mean time there 
was no resource but to submit to be car- 
ried hither and thither, as the chief com- 
manded, on the shoulders of a herculean 
Typee, some six feet three inches in 
height. In this style he was borne to the 
stream to bathe, to the chief’s residence, 
to the sacred groves — in fact, wherever 
his curiosity suggested. Though com- 
fortable in every respect, nay, though 
doted on by the natives, our adventurers 
had no wish to become adopted Typees, 
and were consequently plotting their 
escape. For this purpose it was agreed 
that Toby should steal across the frontier 
ridge, pass the Happar valley, and make 
for Nukuheva, where, telling his tale to 
the French, he might induce them to 
send a boat to ransom or rescue his dis 
abled companion. In this attempt, how- 
ever, he was completely unsuccessful ; 
for, even before he had crossed the fron- 
tier, a party of straggling Happars fel 
upon him, and he only escaped by 4 
rapid flight into the valley of Typee, 
though not before he had received 4 
javelin wound, that disabled him for se¥- 
eral days. All hope being cut off in that 





quarter, they now waited in patience for 
some boat to touch at the valley to barter 
with the Typees for fruit, pigs and water. 
Such an opportunity at length arrived ; 
but, unfortunately, Melville was still un- 
able to avail himself of it; and Toby left 
him, under promise of returning in three 
or four days with help from Nukuheva. 
Of his companion, however, he was des- 
tined never to hear again. Whether he 
had gone off in the boats of some passing 
vessel, had reached Nukuheva, and there 
forgot his promise, or had been massacred 
by the natives in his attempt to escape, 
Melville could never learn. The Typees 
could not by any means be brought to 
mention the name of Toby ; or, if they 
did, it was vaguely to denounce him as 
an ungrateful runaway. 

But, whatever might have been Toby’s 
fate, now that he was gone, the natives 
multiplied their acts of kindness and at- 
tention to Melville ; treated him, in fact, 
with a degree of deference which could 
hardly have been surpassed had he been 
some celestial visitant. In spite of all 
this, he was nevertheless a prisoner : his 
athletic valet was never from his side; 
he was guarded and tended with the 
strictest care; and none of the natives 
would listen for a moment to any con- 
versation respecting his departure. The 
cause of all this kindness he was utterly 
ata loss to discover. Did they regard a 
white man as a curiosity too valuable to 
part with, or — horrible thought — did 
they nurse and nourish him as the future 
victim of some of their cannibal festivals ? 
Such thoughts he could not altogether 
repress ; and, though never uttering the 
word departure, it was the one thought 
ever uppermost in his mind. His injured 
limb being so far recovered that he could 
walk without support, he now roamed 
over the valley, attended by his appointed 
valet, visited every nook and cranny, 
studied the customs and manners of the 
natives, conformed himself so far to their 
Ways as to adopt their dress, and even 
consented to be tattooed; and, if we may 
judge from his relation, was about to ac- 
cept a Typee bride, on whose beauty 
and gentleness he dwells in no measured 
terms. But, though our hero thus revel- 
led in all the enjoyments of Polynesian 
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life, it was enjoyment under restraint. 
The glorious festivals of the chiefs, the 
dancings and rejoicings, the love-wander- 
ings with his chosen Fayaway, would 
have been rejected, at any hour, for the 
hail of an English voice, or the sight of 
a whaler’s long-boat. Nor was he des- 
tined long to dream of such an occur- 
rence ; for one morning the valley was 
startled from its propriety by the arrival 
of a native stranger, whose looks, gestures 
and words were regarded by the Typees 
with more than human reverence. This 
was atabooed Marquesan from Nukuheva; 
one who had right to wander where he 
chose without molestation, and one whose 
presence was eagerly sought after by the 
chiefs, who were anxious to learn the 
proceedings of the French. ‘ Marnoo” 
was his name. He had been taken, when 
a boy, to Sydney by the captain of a 
trading vessel, and had, in addition to 
his other qualities, acquired a smattering 
of English. From this individual Mel- 
ville learned what was going on at Nuku- 
heva; and a scheme might have been 
concocted for our hero’s release, had not 
his anxiety betrayed him; and he and 
Marnoo were instantly separated by 
order of the chiefs. Was ever poor ad- 
venturer born under a more unlucky 
star? 

Another month had scarcely passed 
by, when the valley again rang with 
shouts of ‘‘ Marnoo pemi,” and the taboo- 
ed stranger once more made his appear- 
ance. This time he had come from his 
native valley of Pueearka; and the 
thought instantly struck Melville that 
thither he might escape, and then take 
his chance of getting to Nukuheva, pro- 
vided he could enlist the sympathies of 
Marnoo in his behalf. But “ my heart 
sunk within me when, in his broken 
English, he answered me that it could 
never be effected. ‘ Kannaka no let you 
go nowhere,’ he said; ‘ you taboo. Why 
you no like to stay? Plenty moee-moee 
(sleep) — plenty ki-ki (eat) — plenty whi- 
henee (young girls.) O, very good place 
Typee! Suppose you no like this bay, 
why you come? You no hear about 
Typee? All white men afraid Typee, 
so no white men come.’ These words 
distressed me beyond belief; and when 





valley, and sought to enlist his sympathies 
in my behalf, by appealing to the bodily 
misery I endured, he listened to me with 
impatience, and cut me short by exclaim- 
ing passionately —‘ Me no hear you talk 
any more; by by Kannaka get mad, kill 
you and me too. No; you see he no 
want you to speak to me at all—you 
see? Ah! by by you no mind—you 
get well, he kill you, eat you, hang you 
head up there, like Happar Kannaka. 
Now, you listen; but no talk any more. 
By by I go; you see way I go. Ah! 
then some night Kannaka all moee-moee 
(sleep); you run away; you come Puee- 
arka. I speak Pueearka Kannaka — he 
no harm you. Ah! then I take you my 
canoe Nukuheva, and you no run away 
ship no more.’”’? So saying, Marnoo left 
him, and engaged in conversation with 
the chiefs. 

Here, then, was a way of escape for 
poor Melville; and he instantly set about 
to accomplish it. But night after night, 


as he attempted to steal from the house, 


his ever-watchful valet was in a moment 
by his side ; and his excuses for rising 
at such untimely hours were as instantly 
nullified by the objects he sought being 
placed by his side. His last and only 
hope was to wait the arrival of some boat 
in the bay, his determination being, in 
such an event, to reach the sea at all 
hazards. He had recently witnessed 
doings in the valley which made him 
more uneasy than ever. ‘The men who 
could revel over the carcass of a Happar, 
would have little compunction, in case 
of offence, to do the same with the 
plumper body of an American. Nearly 
three weeks had elapsed since the second 
visit of Marnoo, when one morning the 
valley was startled by the shouts of 
“Toby has arrived here!” and the 
reader may well guess of Melville’s sensa- 
tions. Whether it was Toby or not, it 
was clear a boat was in the bay, to which 
the crowd was fast hurrying ; and, mount- 
ing on his valet’s shoulders, our adven- 
turer was proceeding seaward with the 
throng. Mark, however, his disappoint- 
ment when the chiefs ordered him to 
stay, and forbade any one to render him 
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assistance, believing that his lameness 
would prevent his getting to the beach, 
The crowd still hurrying seaward, left 
Melville in a great measure to himself: 
so, seizing a spear, he supported himself 
as best he could, and made for the bay. 
When he reached the open space that 
lay between the groves and the sea, he 
saw an English whale-boat lying with her 
bow pointed from the shore, and only a 
few fathoms from it. She was manned 
by five islanders, and a sixth, dressed in 
European clothes, stood on the shore, 
negotiating with the Typees. This was 
Karakoee, a tabooed Kannak, whom Mel- 
ville had often seen on board the Dolly 
at Nukuheva, and who was treating for 
his ransom by offering a musket, some 
bags of powder, and several pieces of 
calico. The Typees, however, turned 
from his offers with disgust, and motion- 
ed him from their shores, threatening 
to pierce him with their spears if he 
advanced another step. Our hero now 
urged the Kannak in an agony of de- 
spair; but he, too, was seized, and com- 
pelled to sit down. 

It was clear the Typees were not dis- 
posed to part with him. Seeing this— 
“In despair, and reckless of conse- 
quences, I exerted all my strength, and 
shaking myself free from the grasp of 
those who held me, I sprung upon my 
feet, and rushed towards Karakoee. The 
rash attempt nearly decided my fate ; for, 
fearful that I might slip from them, sev- 
eral of the islanders now raised a simul- 
taneous shout, and pressing upon Kara- 
koee, they menaced him with furious 
gestures, and actually forced him into 
the sea. Appalled at their violence, the 
poor fellow, standing nearly to the waist 
in the surf, endeavored to pacify them; 
but at length, fearful that they would do 
him some fatal violence, he beckoned to 
his comrades to pull in at once, and take 
him into the boat. It was at this agoniz- 
ing moment, when I thought all hope 
was ended, that a new contest arose be 
tween the two parties who had accom- 
panied me to the shore. Blows were 
struck, wounds were given, and blood 
flowed. In the interest excited by the 
fray, every one had left me except Mar- 
heyo, Kory-Kory, and poor dear Fay 





way, who clung to me, sobbing indig- 
nantly. I saw that now or never was the 
moment. Clasping my hands together, 
I looked imploringly at Marheyo, and 
moved towards the now almost deserted 
beach. The tears were in the old man’s 
eyes; but neither he nor Kory-Kory at- 
tempted to hold me; and I soon reached 
the Kannak, who had been anxiously 
watching my movements. The rowers 
pulled in as near as they dared to the 
edge of the surf; I gave one parting em- 
brace to F'ayaway, who seemed speech- 
less with sorrow, and the next instant I 
found myself safe in the boat, and Kara- 
koee by my side, who told the rowers at 
once to give way.” 

The danger, however, was not past. 
The javelins of the Typees were now 
hurled after them in showers; and as the 
rowers had to pull against a strong head 
wind, the boat made so little way, that 
several of the chiefs stripped, and, with 
their tomahawks in their teeth, plunged 
into the water, in hopes of detaining her. 
“Tt was all a trial of strength: our 
natives pulled till their oars bent again ; 
and the crowd of swimmers shot through 
the water, despite its roughness, with 
fearful rapidity. By the time we had 
reached the headland, the savages were 
spread right across our course. Our 
rowers got out their knives, and held 
them ready between their teeth, and I 
seized the boat-hook. We were well 
aware that, if they succeeded in intercept- 
ing us, they would practise upon us the 
manceuvre which has proved so fatal to 
many a boat’s crew in these seas — they 
would grapple the oars, and, seizing hold 
of the gunwale, capsize the boat, and 
then we should be entirely at their mercy. 
After a few breathless moments, I dis- 
cerned Mow-Mow. The athletic island- 
er, with his tomahawk between his teeth, 
was dashing the water before him till it 
foamed again. He was the nearest to 
us; and in another instant he would 
have seized one of the oars. Even at the 
moment I felt horror at the act I was 
about to commit ; but it was no time for 
pity or compunction, and, with a true 
am, and exerting all my strength, I 
dashed the boat-hook at him. It struck 
him just below the throat, and forced 
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my blow; but I saw him rise to the sur- 
face in the wake of the boat, and never 
shall I forget the ferocious expression of 
his countenance. Only one other of the 
savages reached the boat. He seized 
the gunwale ; but the knives of our row- 
ers so mauled his wrists, that he was 
forced to quit his hold; and the next 
minute we were past them all, and in 
safety. The strong excitement, which 
had thus far kept me up, now left me, 
and I fell back, fainting, into the arms 
of Karakoee.” In the course of the day 
he was lifted on board the “ Julia,” 
where, under proper treatment, he speed- 
ily recovered the use of his injured limb, 
and became, we have no doubt, a more 
steady and enduring seaman. 

Such was the adventure of Herman 
Melville among the most dreaded inhabi- 
tants of the Marquesas. The boat which 
effected his deliverance belonged to an 
Australian vessel, which, being in dis- 
tress of men, had put into Nukuheva to 
recruit her crew. ‘The captain having 
been informed by Karakoee, who had 
gained his intelligence from Marnoo, 
that an American sailor was detained in 
the neighboring bay of Typee, supplied 
suitable articles to offer as a ransom, and 
the generous Kannak immediately under- 
took the adventure which we have seen 
ended so successfully. 


VISIT TO THE CRICHTON INSTITUTION. 


On one of those lovely mornings with 
which a brilliant but reddened sun oc- 
casionally favors us at the beginning of 
December, I wandered from the town of 
Dumfries into the midst of the beautiful 
valley in which it is situated, and through 
which the ‘‘ winding Nith” pours its 


waters. Pursuing my way about a mile 
along the banks of this stream —through 
scenery rendered classical by the genius 
of Burns —I found the landscape adorn- 
ed with a stately edifice, occupying a 
gentle eminence which slopes gradually 
towards the river, and presenting a grand 
and imposing appearance. From a mas- 
sive but low tower or lantern, in the cen- 
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tre, radiate four wings, of commanding 
proportions, which are surmounted by a 


balustrade ornamented with numerous | 


vases. The building is pierced by many 
windows ; the whole presenting those 
architectural features which are always 
associated with the Elizabethan style. 
This magnificent structure is the Crich- 
ton Institution, an asylum for lunatics ; 
and, as its origin is peculiar, I propose 
to give some account of it. 

It appears that the late Mr. Crichton 
made an immense fortune in India. 
Without arbitrarily bequeathing a sum 
of money to found an hospital, he ex- 
pressed in his will a wish that his exec- 
utors would apply a portion of his wealth 
to some great benevolent purpose. His 
widow and chief executrix — the highly- 
respected Mrs. Crichton of Friars’ Carse 
—decided at first, in compliance with 
her husband’s implied desire, to found a 
college. For this purpose she applied to 
the then lord chancellor, whose sanction, 
in the first instance, it was necessary to 
obtain. That functionary, however, ex- 
pressed an opinion that the educational 
wants of Scotland were already suffi- 
ciently well provided for—a high and 
well-merited compliment to the country ; 
but one to which the benevolent lady 
was so little inclined to accede, that she 
still pressed her petition to be allowed 
to build a college. The lord chancellor 
was obliged at last positively to refuse 
the lady the requisite powers for carry- 
ing her cherished design into execution. 
Soon after this disappointment, she hap- 
pened to be visiting Bath, and was in- 
duced to inspect, for curiosity’s sake, 
the admirably-conducted lunatic asylum 
which is situated near that city. She im- 
mediately remembered that there was little 
accommodation for lunatics, particularly 
for those of the higher classes, in Scotland ; 
and eventually decided on realizing her 
husband's wishes, by erecting an institu- 
tion for the insane. The project was 
accomplished with skill and magnificence 
—or rather partly accomplished — for 
only half of the architect’s design has as 
yet been completed. When finished — 
which I was told it will soon be —this 
edifice will be one of the most splendid 
in Scotland. 











As I applied for admission at the por. 
ter’s lodge, by showing my letter of inyi- 
tation from the principal, a handsomely. 
appointed carriage, shaped like an omni- 
bus, was passing out. One of the 
occupants, a lady, greeted me with a 
smile of welcome, so frank and engaging, 
that I mistook her for a lady in authority, 
She, as well as her companions, how. 
ever, were patients about to take their 
morning drive. ‘The grounds are so ex- 
tensive, that, when entered, some dis- 
tance had to be passed over before the 
institution itself could be reached. Fifty- 
six acres are laid out in gardens, walks, 


| pleasure-grounds, orchards and _ shrub- 


beries, for the use of the patients, many 
of whom I met, engaged either in garden- 
ing, as at Morningside, or promenading. 
Passing under a lofty archway, I found 
myself in a quadrangle, and was admitted 
into the interior of the building — which 
proved, on close inspection, to be con- 
structed, not of brick, as might at first 
sight be supposed, but of the new 
red sandstone with which this district 
abounds. 

Once entered, the excellent plan of the 
building is easily understood. The mas- 
sive tower seen outside, standing in the 
midst, gives off four wings, which con- 
tain galleries, one above another, three 
stories high. The corners, formed by 
the departure or stretching out of the 
wings from the tower, are filled up with 
either dining or private sitting-rooms, 
whilst the sleeping apartments are 
ranged along and entered from the sides 
of each gallery. A view of what may be 
going on in each of these galleries is 
obtained from the central tower, which 
consists inside of a staircase, with land- 
ings so placed as to allow a spectator to 
see through the glazed walls into each 
of the four galleries of the story he may 
wish to command. The ground-floor is 
appropriated to paupers, the officers of 
the institution, &c.; the floor above ac 
commodates most of the higher-class 
patients who can afford separate attend- 
ants and apartments. The highest story 
is set apart for patients of the middle 
classes. The rates of payment for board 
and every accommodation vary from £16 
per annum (for paupers) to £350 for 
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such as are provided with all the con- | book; a third translated a treatise upon 


yeniences, and some of the luxuries, of 
high life. Ascending the stairs of the 
tower to their very top, level with the 
roofs of the wings, we reach a circular 
gallery, arranged as a library, which, as 
most of the inmates belong to the educat- 
ed classes, is very much used. In the 
last report of Dr. Browne, the medical 
director, it is stated that it already con- 
sists of 650 volumes. Over and above 
these, private collections, belonging to 
patients, are distributed throughout the 
institution. Books constitute, it would 
seem, a valuable and never-failing engine 
in moral treatment; and different kinds 
of books are prescribed for the mind as 
systematically as different sorts of med- 
icine ere ordered for the body. By them 
passion is often subdued, and a healthy 
tone of feeling revived more effectually 
than by direct repression or inculca- 
tion. ‘To those who have been highly 
educated, who have belonged to one or 
other of the learned professions, who 
have made fiterature a pursuit, or who 
have depended for much of their happi- 
ness upon reading, a library has become 
not a luxury, but a necessary of their 
moral existence. One bibliomaniac in 
the asylum has already exhausted the 
store, and sighs for additions. In proof 
of the benefit of books, it is stated that a 
gallery of patients, in which the number 
of readers is large, is comparatively a 
quiet, happy and healthy department of 
the establishment. Neither are the habit- 
ual readers mere triflers over newspapers 
and periodicals. At oné period the fol- 
lowing books were in the possession of 
patients: Thierry’s History of the Nor- 
man Conquest, D’Aubigne’s History of 
the Reformation, Gil Blas, Shakspeare, 
and many of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, 
&c.,— a catalogue which shows the 
varied and elevated tastes which must be 
supplied, and the identity of the pursuits 
of many of the insane with those of men 
of strong intellect and fervid genius. 
To one of these students a daily task 
was allotted, and he subjected himself to 
examination by the medical attendant, 
in the same way that a course of history 
should be conducted. Another busied 
himself in compiling a commonplace 





Dipsomania, ostensibly to facilitate the 
labors of the superintendent; a fourth 
scanned the newspapers, and extracted 
all facts bearing upon a topic of interest ; 
while a fifth actually furnished to a peri- 
odical the creations of his fancy. One 
amiable, accomplished and excellent be- 
ing, who imagined that it was incumbent 
upon him to abstain from food, to in- 
crease the comforts of the poor, and to 
prevent a general famine, and that his 
brain was transmuted into fat, and con- 
sequently impeded the exercise of his 
faculties, was induced to engage in the 
study and translation of Moliére’s amus- 
ing comedy, the Malade Imaginaire. He 
spent many delightful hours at this task, 
bending his powers diligently to over- 
come the difficulties, and to discover the 
beauties of the author; coming out of 
himself, as it seemed ; forgetting his own 
sorrows and ailments; and, it may be, 
tempted to doubt their reality, while 
laughing at the hypochondriacal fancies 
and medicine mania of the principal 
character, Argan. 

Those patients who have not ability 
or inclination to read, are occasionally 
read to. On one occasion it was de- 
termined to produce a powerful, painful, 
and retrospective train of feeling in a 
person who seemed to be lapsing from a 
state of high over-wrought sensibility into 
one of apathy and senility. He had dis- 
tinguished himself as a poet, and, during 
one of his darkest and dullest moods, 
some of his own beautiful and’ pathetic 
verses were read to him. He at first 
smiled, then appeared to be awakened to 
a recollection of the circumstances and 
emotions under which they had been 
composed, then became deeply affected, 
and wept. He was agitated for some 
hours, but the effects gradually disap- 
peared. Directly or indirectly, there- 
fore, the library is employed as a means 
of alleviation and cure. Still, some cau- 
tion is requisite in its use, and a check 
is imposed upon the course of reading ; 
as when an inmate afflicted with a suicidal 
mania inquires for Bolingbroke’s works, 
or Anne Radcliffe’s novels. Delusions 
have, indeed, been created or confirmed 
from certain passages in books. One 
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patient having found in a periodical a 
description of the character of George 
III., drew a parallel between himself and 
that monarch, and then proclaimed him- 
self George V. But such accidents are 
counterbalanced by the amount of real 
knowledge, the habits of steady atten- 
tion and consecutive reflection, the exer- 
cise of memory, the introduction of happy 
and wholesome views of mankind, the 
springs of innocent mirth, which even 
enfeebled or erratic faculties receive 
from reading, be it ever so desultory. 
Descending into one of the galleries 
of the upper floor, I passed several ladies 
amusing themselves in various ways, and 
entered the chapel. This is modestly 
rather than handsomely fitted up, and 
quite in accordance with the solemn uses 
to which it is put. As regards the be- 
havior of the unhappy congregation, their 
physician speaks in a candid, but, on the 
whole, favorable strain. ‘‘ Although,” 
he remarks, ‘it would be too sanguine 
a view of the experiment and of its 
effects to affirm that the same degree of 
decorum and quiet exist as in a sane 
congregation, yet the composure and 
sobriety of the most restless and rebel- 
lious patients is a proof that this influence 
is considerable : the self-control exerted 
is greater than under any other circum- 
stances; and the expressions of gratifica- 
tion, derived from the service, prove that 
it is appreciated. The calm which pre- 
vails is, of course, partly the result of 
the selection of the audience, but pro- 
ceeds in great measure from a recogni- 
tion of the purpose of the meeting, from 
the early associations which still influ- 
ence the habits, although not the reason, 
of the insane, from the principle of imi- 
tation, and the restraint imposed by the 
presence of others, and by good manners 
or respect for authority. Of those who 
generally attend chapel, however, many 
are actuated by higher motives and more 
rational views; many have contracted 
an attachment to the excellent chaplain, 
whose kind disposition, gentle manners, 
and simple scriptural teaching, they have 
learned to value and to love.” An in- 
scription is placed opposite the pulpit, 
plain and expressive, dedicating the 
whole building to the late Mr. Crichton, 
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by his widow —a noble and praiseworth 
monument, whether considered externally 
or morally. 

Leaving the chapel, I was introduced 
to a gallery containing about a dozen 
gentlemen. On being shown into the 
sitting-room common to them all, various 
implements of amusement and pastime 
were observable. Drawing and painting 
appear to be resources occasionally re- 
sorted to. One gentleman acquired so 
great a dexterity in the use of crayons, 
as to produce portraits of exquisite finish; 
one of which I saw. His was an exalted 
mania, and he seldom condescended to 
portray the countenance of any one who 
was not a hero or a person of rank. Ex- 
cept one unfortunate man, who stuck 
himself rigidly and immovably against 
the wall, and kept his eyes intently fixed 
on vacancy, none of the inmates of the 
upper galleries showed signs of discom- 
fort or eccentricity. ‘They were perhaps 
a little less noisy, less communicative to 
each other, than a similar number of 
sane persons, placed in the same situa- 
tion, would have been. 

In the dining-room, Common to the 
inmates of another gallery, I was shown 
the peculiar knives and forks with which 
they eat. Both are of German silver; 
the former too blunt for mischief, and 
the latter, instead of being separated into 
prongs, are merely grooved, in imitation 
thereof, up to within about half an inch 
of the points, where they are separated 
so as to be useful. Should, therefore, a 
suicidal or destructive patient attempt 
anything dangerous with such a fork, 
the damage would be but trifling. Some 
extraordinary delusions of this nature 
have manifested themselves in the Crich- 
ton Institution. Instances have happen- 
ed in which a dread of self-destruction 
has been the leading characteristic of 
the maniac ; but a dread so great, that it 
has driven the victim of it to attempt the 
act as an escape from his terrible fear of 
it; as if—to borrow an idea from a for- 
cible writer on insanity — he would rush 
into the arms of Death to avoid looking 
into his face. Others show a desire to 
terminate existence from a fear of being 
murdered. Some of the expedients re 
sorted to by these unhappy beings ate 
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extremely ingenious. One female inmate, 
who, while obstinately resisting medicine, 
from the suspicion that it contained mer- 
cury and poison, (having some know- 
ledge of the constitutional effects of that 
drug, and the extreme danger of taking 
cold whilst its effects were operating on 
the system,) took every opportunity of 
filling her boots with water, in order that 
she might be attacked by inflammation 
and die. This systematic sapping of the 
foundations of health and strength was 
resorted to, after many attempts at 
strangulation had been detected and de- 
feated. The ingenuity employed by per- 
sons afflicted with this mania is occasion- 
ally astonishing. A young woman pos- 
sessed herself, whilst taking her daily 
walks, of stones and pieces of coal, and, 
rubbing them against the walls, so as to 
give them sharp edges and angles, swal- 
lowed them, in the hope of so far dis- 
organizing her system as to get past 
recovery. Another female, a lady of edu- 
cation, presents an extraordinary instance 
of this propensity ingeniously indulged. 
It was so strong that she was placed in a 
room from which every article of fur- 
niture was removed, which, in fact, con- 
tained nothing more than a French bed 
without canopy, and a carpet. Notwith- 
standing these precautions, it was ascer- 
tained that she had pulled the carpet 
from the floor, collected the nails by 
which it was secured, and swallowed 
twenty-four of them. She was then re- 
moved to another apartment where there 
was no Carpet, and an attendant was ap- 
pointed to remain constantly with her. 
The bed in which she lay was covered 
with cotton chintz, which was attached 
to the wood by nails. Stealthily, silently, 
and without changing her position, or 
disturbing her companion, she succeeded 
in extracting a number of these, which 
were likewise swallowed. Since this 
period she has stolen and introduced into 
the stomach a thimble and a small pad- 
lock. But what is even more startling 
and instructive is her confession that, 
when comparatively sane and serene, 
when most trusted, and most worthy of 
confidence, she was in the habit of swal- 
lowing stones, pins, needles, and other 
small objects innumerable, with the set- 





tled resolution to sap the foundation of 
her strength and life. 

In the galleries set’ apart for the higher- 
class patients, I observed that the draw- 
ing-rooms were furnished with all the 
elegances of private life. A set of win- 
dow-curtains was pointed out as the work 
of a lady inmate, whose mind was con- 
siderably relieved by the occupation they 
afforded. As far as is consistent with 
the sanatory expediences of the establish- 
ment, social life is surrounded with all 
the amenities and pleasures of the “‘ outer 
world.” Billiards, card parties, chess, 
summer ice, have occupied many a tedi- 
ous hour within doors. In the evening, 
exhibitions of legerdemain, ventriloquism, 
musical and dancing parties, visits to the 
Dumfries theatre, concerts, and other 
public places, have been resorted to as 
rewards, enconragement and distraction. 
And as the influence of discipline and 
supervision has been carried into effect 
in these assemblies, as the patients are 
never allowed to forget that they are 
observed, and under probation, and upon 
honor; and as due care has been be- 
stowed in selecting those of decorous 
deportment and suitable dispositions, no 
ill, but, on the contrary, much good, has 
resulted. 

The most extraordinary amusement, 
however, in which some of the better- 
class patients are allowed to indulge, is 
private theatricals. This bold step was 
first made in Britain, and Dr. Browne 
deserves infinite credit for its introduc- 
tion and success. In his report for 
1844, he thus speaks of the experiment : 
“Theatrical representation, as a mean 
of cure and pleasure to the insane, is not 
now confined to the Crichton Institution. 
Melodramas have been acted before the 
inmates of asylums in this country ; and 
Tartufe has been produced by the pa- 
tients in Salpetriére at Paris, with the 
same sort of poetical justice which 
suggested the selection of Redgauntlet 
by the company in this asylum. Three 
pieces were brought out during last 
season ; of these the Mock Doctor was 
the favorite. It contains some ludicrous 
allusions to asylums and their governors ; 
and the shouts of laughter and triumph 
with which the exposure of the savage 
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practices formerly pursued in these places 
was received, indicated how keenly some 
portion of the audience understood the 
point and truth of the satire, and how 
cordially they rejoiced at the revolution 
which had established the gentler rule 
under which they then were. Eleven 
patients participated in some degree or 
other in the representation. Four of 
these have since left the institution; and 
a fifth, who is undoubtedly indebted to 
the exercise of memory in acquiring his 
part for a resuscitation of intellect, will 
soon obtain liberty. But the company 
will survive such losses—even the de- 
sertion of the active stage-manager. In 
one case only, either among the actors 
or auditors, could excitement be attri- 
buted to the effects of the amusements. 
A plain prosaic, but perhaps vain artisan, 
was raised to the rank of lord of the bed- 
chamber ; and, although all that was re- 
quired in the part was to stand still and 
look steadily at a particular point during 
a mimic pageant, the assumption of dig- 
nity, the novelty of the position, or the 
constraint necessary, destroyed the equa- 
nimity which had been previously estab- 
lished, and retarded convalescence. But 
this event was the consequence of inju- 
dicious selection, of a sanguine estimate 
of the stability of reason, not of the ordeal 
to which the mind was subjected, and 
might have followed an incautious appeal 
to vanity, or the liberation of the patient. 
After an experience of two successive 
years, and when about to commence a 
third season, and after a dispassionate 
examination of the effect which the stage, 
when well directed, is capable of exert- 
ing, by the exposure and correction of 
follies, by the discipline, consecutive in- 
tellectual training, and the concentration 
imposed upon the performers, and by the 
gaiety and good-humor excited in the 
spectators, this conclusion appears to be 
inevitable — that no human means as yet 
employed has, at so little risk, and with 
so little trouble and expense, communi- 
cated so much rational happiness to so 
many of the insane at the same time, or 
so completely placed them in circum- 
stances so closely allied to those of sane 
beings, or so calculated either to remove 
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the burden of mental disease, or to render 
it more bearable. ‘The attempt is no 
longer an experiment ; it is a great fact 
in moral science, and must be accepted 
and acted upon.” 

Of the literary amusements provided 
for the patients, and their proficiency in 
composition, there exists a publication 
issued by them, called the ‘‘ New Moon.” 
Since its first appearance, it may be 
safely said, the New Moon has gained 
brilliancy with its age, and that the last 
number is as amusing and rational as the 
first. 

On the ground-floor, devoted to the 
humbler class of inmates, every attention 
is paid to their comfort ; the only differ- 
ence between them and those above-stairs 
being in the article of furniture, which 
is more homely, and less abundant. 
Here is a ‘‘ padded room” for outrageous 
patients: the floor is wadded, and round 
the walls are placed a series of panels 
with canvass stretched tightly over them, 
which, being like drum-heads, are elastic, 
and prevent the patient from injuring 
himself. When in use, the room is made 
perfectly dark. Darkness is found to 
act as a sedative; indeed, the effect is 
sometimes instantaneous ; as if the with 
drawal of light acted directly on the 
brain. One thing is certain —that in 
such a condition the sufferer has no ob 
jects whatever to excite him, as in some 
States the sight of the merest trifle, even 
of a pin, will increase the paroxysm. 

This was the last apartment I was 
shown, and, after a most agreeable and 
instructive interview with the medical 
director, I took my leave. 

From what could be observed in & 
passing visit to this admirable asylum, 
its management and internal arrange 
ments cannot be too highly commended. 
Though it presents human nature in its 
saddest phase, yet it is a sight no philan- 
thropist should deny himself, provided 
always he can obtain the necessary per 
mission ; which is not, I apprehend, very 
difficult to be obtained from the skilful 
and courteous medical director. , 

The number of inmates amounted, m 
November, 1845, to 133. 





